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Foreword 



Dear Colleagues: 

Wc are pleased to offer you this new publication, Putting the Pieces To- 
gether: Comprehensive School-linked Strategies for Children and Families. 

This guidebook is the result of a collaborative partnership among the 
Office of Elementary and Secondary Education and the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement in the U.S. Department of 
Education, and the Regional Educational I^aboratory Network. 

In developing this guidebook, the writers drew from the strength of this 
partnership to incorporate findings from educational research as well as 
the experiences of school staff and other practitioners who have worked 
on school-linked comprehensive strategies for children and families. 

'The guidebook includes numerous brief examples from programs in 
schools and communities throughout America where diverse stakehold- 
ers have come together to create a system that enables children to come 
to school ready to learn every day. 

I'he guidebook is primarily addressed to school leaders who want to 
expand their efforts to help children and families succeed. It illustrates 
how principals, teachers, and other members ot a school staff can reach 
out to families and the community to build a system of strong support 
for the healthy development and learning of their children. At a time 
when schools are expected to tlo more than ever, it is important for them 
to forge strong partnerships with others in the community who share 
their concerns for the well-being and success of children. 

Wc hope that Putting the Pieces Together helps you and your colleagues 
make a difference for the children and families in your community. 

.Sincerely, 
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introduction 



What are comprehensive strategies for children, youth, 
and families? 

Who benefits from comprehensive strategies? 

What role do schools play in comprehensive strategies? 



Schools, families, and communities across the country — from rural 
Washinfjton to suburban Missouri to New York City — are developing 
partnerships that help children and youth, families, and neighborhoods 
succeed. These broad-based alliances use a range of strategies to build 
individual skills and local opportunities; improve access to education, 
health care, and human services; and combine, coordinate, and align 
community resources and systems. For example: 

.At an elementary school in California, a family resource center funded by 
the state’s Healthy Start initiative includes four social workers, nurses, and 
a family advocate, who all work together with students and families. The 
center offers on-site human services, parent education classes, mental 
health care, and drug abuse rehabilitation. A multidisciplinary team designs 
individual service plans for participants, provides activities on site, and 
monitors progress toward long-term goals (Wechsler & Golan, 1995). 

■ The New Jersey School-based Youth Services Program establishes “one- 
stop shopping" for health care, mental health and family counseling, job 
and employment training, and substance abuse counseling — before. 




^ jrlng, and after school. Many of the program’s 45 sites also offer teen 
parenting education, transportation, day care, and tutoring. 

■ The Sandtown-WInchester Community Center, located in the Baltimore 
Empowerment Zone, is part of a community-based effort, with strong 
linkages to local schools, to revitalize a neighborhood and Its residents. The 
center links multiple agencies and community partners to provide after- 
school tutoring, recreation, and arts programs; a family support and devel- 
opment unit staffed by family advocates; a literacy laboratory; programs for 
senior citizens; health education; emergency services; a neighborhood 
Improvement association; and several employment and training programs. 
T'hcsc collaborative efforts are crucial to the success of children and 
families who have difficulty benefiting from traditional ser\ ice and sup- 
port programs. Traditional programs tend to approach their clients in 
terms of problems that need treatment, without helping them develop 
long-term skills or preventive behaviors. 'I'heir complex ser\ ice delivery 
systems and eligibility requirements are confusing and intimidating for 
many families, especially those who have low lev els of literacy, are not 
native Knglish speakers, or are newcomers to this country. And many 
traditional programs arc simply unavailable to those who lack transporta- 
tion or child care or whose work schedules conflict with program hours. 

What Are Comprehensive Strategies for Chiidren»Youth> and Families? 

Many schools, parents, human service agencies, churches, nonprofit and 
volunteer organizations, businesses, and local governments are realizing 
that by working together they can design strategies that respond to local 
conditions more effectively and use community resources more efficiently 
'These partnerships design comprehensive strategies to bring together a 
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range of resources including education, health, mental health, child care, 
social and recreational services to strengthen families and promote the 
healthy physical, social, emotional, and cognitive development of ehil- 
dren. Comprehensive strategies are similar to projects described as 
school-based coordinated services in that they often provide centralized 
access to an array of programs and supports. But while comprehensive 
strategics may include school-based components, they are broader and 
more far-reaching endeavors. 

Truly comprehensive strategics: 

.help children, parents, and families by building community resources 
and relationships; 

.help children, parents, end families solve Immediate problems and develop 
the capacity to avoid future crises; 

.build collaboration among all of the community’s major groups and cul- 
tures. including parents, churches, and a range of ag._. 'ies and organiza- 
tions in addition to schools* 

.involve multiple stakeholders in all stages of program planning, design, 
and implementation; 

.communicate in languages that are accessible to all partners; and 
.flow from a shared vision about improving long-term conditions for chil- 
dren. families, and communities - not simply a goal of providing services 

or treating a problem. 

This gaidehook explores the issues involved in creating and main- 
taining these innovative and inclusi\e school-linked strategies. 
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Who Benefits from Comprehensive Strategies? 

Children and families benefit from comprehensive strategies on many 
leveis: they get help facing immediate challenges, learn lifelong method 
for improving their own circumstances, gain access to an integrated and 
streamlined system of continuous human development, and become 
better able to participate in their own learning. For example, the evalua- 
tion of California’s statewide Healthy Start program of school-linked 
services showed significant improvements for core participants in meet- 
ing family needs for food, clothing, funding for emergencies, and health 
and mental health (Wagner & Golan, 1996). Ultimately, children become 



more ready and able to learn — and more likely to stay in school and 
benefit from high-quality learning experiences. 

Icachers, principals, counselors, nurses, and other school staff also 
benefit from comprehensive, school-linked strategies. Every day, the.se 
practitioners and administrators see that hunger, lack of medical care 



inadequate child care, poverty, teen pregnancy, violence, and other social 
conditions create barriers to students’ learning. Through comprehensive 
strategies, school staff gain allies they can tu.n to — both inside and 
outside the school — to help address these challenges. As one principal 
in a diversely populated school observed, comprehensive strategies 
change the school atmosphere and the way teachers feci about teaching; 
teachers feel reassured that they arc not alone in working with children 
jnd tuniilics to remove barriers to learning. 

Increased interaction between school and community partners builds 
trust and understanding among collaborators and institutions and helps 
schools become more aware of ways they can stimulate family and com- 
munity strengths to support children s success. As they participate in 
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collaborative partnerships, families and community members begin to 
relate to the school and its staff with more respect and openness. School 
violence mav decline. Teachers often feel more relaxed, safer, and less 



distracted by crises that interfere with teaching. Attendance often im- 
proves among students and teachers. 

By improving student readiness and the conditions ft^r learning, 
school-linked comprehensive strategies also contribute to academic 
achievement and to other education improvement efforts. Comprehen 
si\e strategics share with innovative teaching approaches. 



■ an expectation that all students can succeed given appropriate 
opportunities to learn; 

■ a commitment to including the voices of parents and helping them become 
invo'ved in their children’s learning; 

■ an emphasis on collaboration between schools and public-'private sector 
coalitions, universities, and teacher networks; 

■ a commitment to engaging the entire school in long-term solutions, and 

■ shared accountability for collaboratively defined objectives. 



In addition, comprehensive school-linked strategics involving fami- 
lies and communities make new resources available for achieving the 
national education goals (sec box below). In the context of broad-based, 
collaborative partnerships, all of the stakeholders who share these goals 
for academic and human achievement can join together to bring resources 
to children and families. 

Finally, broad-based comprehensive strategies ensure that diverse 
akeholders have a voice in changes that will affect them. An emphasis 
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on community strengths and resources keeps partners focused on building 
capacity among individuals and organizations, rather than on finding 
stopgap solutions to problems or deficits. The core of a collaborative 
partnership — the comprehensive view of how to expand people’s oppor- 
tunities — helps partners focus on real issues rather than their symptoms. 

And when entire communities are involved in framing these issues and 
exploring strategies, every stakeholder’s effort becomes magnified. 

Xhe-Jjla t i on a l Educ a ti on G o als Stat«» that hy th*. 7f)on- 

1. All children in America will start school ready to learn. 

2. 'I'he high school graduation rate will increase to at least 90 percent. 

3. All students will leave grades 4, 8, and 12 having demonstrated competency over 
challenging subject matter including English, mathematics, science, foreign 
languages, civics and government, economics, the arts, history, and geography. 
L\er\ school in America will ensure that all students learn to use their minds 
well so they may be prepared for responsible citizenship, further learning, and 
productive employment in the modern economy. 

4. I .S. students will be first in the world in mathematics and science achie\ement. 

5 . Every adult American will be literate and will possess the knowledge and skills 
necessars to compete in a global economy and exercise the rights and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. 

i 

I 6. Every school in the United States will be free of drugs, violence, and the unau- 

I thorized presence of firearms and alcohol and will offer a disciplined environ- 
mcnr conducive to learning. 

7. 1 he nation s teaching force will have access to programs for the continued im- 
pro\ement ot their professional skills and the opportunity to ac(|uire the knowl- 
edge and skills needed to instruct and prepare all students for the next century. 

j 

I 8. K\er\ school will promote partnerships that will increase parental involvement 

I and participation in promoting the social, emotional, and academic growth 

I of children. 



What Role Do Schools Play in Comprehensive Strategies? 

Developing a truly comprehensive perspective is a delicate but rewarding 

balancing act. It involves planning, experimenting, learning, communi- 
cating, revising, assessing, and trying again. 'I'his process presents a 
continuous learning experience for school staff as well as for the children 
and families who participate in these programs. 

In school-linked comprehensive strategies, schools are no longer 
isolated providers of a single component — education for children and 
youtli — but active partners in a broader effort. As partners, schools ha\e 
increased cooperation, communication, and interaction with parents, 
community groups, service providers and agencies, local policymakers, 
and other stakeholders. School staff share their knowledge and experi- 
ence with the community heyond the schoolhoiisc walls and return 
with fresh inspiration to guide policies and practices within the school. 
Within these piirtnerships: 

■ All partners begin to view children as members of families and 
communities, not as isol-'tcd individuals. For school stall, under- 
standing the context in which children live can help teachers select 
the most appropriate methods to improve students' learning. 

■ By participating in preventive, capacity-building strategics, such as 
early childhood and family support programs, schools and their part- 
ners can play a major role in building strength and resiliency among 
students, families, and communities. 

.Instead of focusing only on short-term results — test scores, atten- 
dance rates, and disciplinary incidents — school stall can link with 
partner agencies to help families accomplish lifelong learning objec- 
tives, including adult literacy and job training. 
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As schools incorporate these ideas into their daily work, all types of 
staff will collaborate in developing goals, evaluating program effective- 
ness, representing the school as a community partner, and developing 
successful strategies for working with parents and community. 

Overview of the Guidebook 

'This guidebook draws on research and experience in developing compre- 
hensive school-linked strategies to help front-line practitioners apply 
these strategics to their own situation. The ideas, issues, and solutions 
presented here can help schools and their partners at various stages of 
program design, implementation, or modification. Because comprehen- 
sive strategics vary according to local contexts and partnership dynamics, 
this book is not a step-by-step guide. Rather, this is a resource book for 
planning, learning, and doing — a source of practical advice from other 
practitioners that can help partners pull together a uniriuc. creative 
response to the conditions of children and families in their community. 

'I'his book moves through the essential phases of building compre- 
hcnsi\c strategics, with emphasis throughout on the learning that must 
occur during each part of the process. Chapter 1 explores the process of 
building collaboiativc partnerships. Chapter 2 addresses community 
assessment. One important feature of school-linked strategies is the 
ability to use and combine resources in new and creative ways; and (diap- 
tcr .1 rc\iews some effective strategics for finding and developing these 
resources, (diapter 4 explains the process of designing and incorporating 
evaluation in order to provide continuous feedback on progress toward a 
partnership’s goals. Chapter 5 prepares partners to move from designing 
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strategics to implementing activities. (Chapter 6 discusses the issue of 
maintaining a partnership's vitality once programs are in place. 

'I'he chapters do not represent consecutive steps that readers should 
follow. Although it helps to build a partnci::hip and conduct an initial 
community assessment before developing a program design, you will find 
that activities such as resource development, evaluation, partnciship 
building, assessment, and program maintenance occur continuously 
and simultaneously. 

Each chapter is based on key questions that collaborators ask as they 
bring their vision of school-linked comprehensive strategics into reality. 
Kach chapter also includes real-life examples, references to additional 
sources of information, and a section on using the information to promote 
learning among partners. Appendix A contains a description of federal 
legislation that aids schools in their work with families and communities, 
and Appendix B provides a list of suggested resources. 
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I The Family Resource Coalition (FRC) has an extensive list of publications on 
developing and implementing school-linked services, including Family Support and 
! School-Linked Services (FRC Reports, Fall/Winter I 993). The FRC is also developing 
regional networks of family resource centers. Contact: FRC, 200 South Michigan Ave., 
16th Floor, Chicago, IL 60604. 
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j T"h© N^tionAl Community Educsition Association (NCEA) provides publications 
! and training opportunities for community members and school staff to promote the 

’ r I ^ 

use of schools as a resource for the community. Contact: NCEA, 3929 Old Lee High- 
] way, Suite 9 I A, Fairfax, VA 22030-2401. 



School-linked Comprehensive Services for Children and Families: What We 
Know and What We Need to Know, is published by the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion. This report is based on findings of a conference jointly sponsored by the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement and the American Educational Research Asso- 
^ elation. It includes descriptions of exemplary school-linked service programs and 
interprofessional development programs. Contact: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Superintendent of Documents, P.O. Box 371954, Pittsburgh, PA 1 5250-7954. The stock 
' number is: 065-000-00754- 1 . 

I Strong Families, Strong Schools: Building Community Partnerships for Learn- 
ing, published by the U.S. Department of Education, is a resource for partnerships and 
family involvement in learning. Contact: I -800-USA-LEARN. 

I 

Together We Can: A Guide for Crafting a Profamily System of Education and 
' Human Services (Melaville & Blank with Asayesh, 1993), is jointly published by the 
! U.S. Department of Education and U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. This 
guide includes information on initiating collaborative efforts, building trust and owner- 
ship, developing strategic plans, selecting and training staff, and adapting and expanding 
successful strategies. It also includes profiles of four successful partnerships. Contact: 
Single copies are available without charge while supplies last from the U.S. Department 
of Education, National Library of Education (800-424- 1 6 I 6). Additional copies can be 
; obtained from: U.S. Government Printing Office, Superintendent of Documents, Mail 
Stop: SSOP, Washington, DC 20402-9328. 
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Building Collaborative Partnerships 



How do collaborative efforts get started? 

How does a collaborative partnership plan for action? 



HE|j;AXIOM^THAT TWO HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE REALLY IS 'ERI E 
it comes to strengthening children and families in a holistic way. By 
thinking, planning, and working together, the individuals and groups that 
make' a community can accomplish goals that neither could achieve alone. 

Diverse stakeholders shape their holistic efforts through col- 
laborative partnerships. These partnerships give communities a struc- 
ture for organizing, planning, and implementing their ideas. Collabora- 
tive partnerships arc the mechanism for designing comprehensive 
strategies that strengthen children and families. 

The process of building a collaborative partnership is multi- 
dimensional. It involves; 

■ recognizing opportunities for change; 

• mobilizing people and resources to create changes; 

■ developing a vision of long-term change; 

■ seeking support and involvement from diverse and non- 
traditional partners; 

■ choosing an effective group structure; 

■ building trust among collaborators; and 

■ developing learning opportunities for partners. 

Although the effort takes time and requires careful attention, 
it’s essential to creating strong, viable partnerships that produce lasting 
change. This chapter addresses the work that collaborative partnerships 
typically engage in as they begin and as they move toward action. 







How Do Collaborative Efforts Get Started? 



There are many catalysts for comprehensive partnerships. Some form 
when school leaders or local policymakers initiate collaboration. Others 
begin when a community becomes aware of an urgent 
need for change, or when funding becomes available 
to respond to conditions in the community. For ex- 
ample, a school superintendent, notified of new 
public or private funds for comprehensive services, 
may work with teachers, parents, and community 
agencies to develop school-linked strategies for 
health care, adult education, child care, job prepara- 
tion, and violence prevention programs. Or, school 
staff may initiate collaboration with the community to 
respond to a recognized need: 



Comprehensive partnerships begin 
because individuals reach out to 
like-minded people and groups to 
address issues that affect children 
and families^ 



In rural Kentucky, school staff learned of a developmental!/ delayed preschool 
child whose parents had been unaware of the community services available to 
them but were v^illing to work with school, health, and human service providers 
to enroll the child in a preschool program. Agency staff formed a team to 
support the parents’ efforts to work with their child at home. They also helped 
the father enroll in a job training program. Encouraged by the success of this 
collaboration, the team decided to formalize its partnership in order to tackle 
similar issues. 



Sometimes, parents initiate collaboration: 

In Salinas, California, a small group of Spanish-speaking families with seriously III 
children formed a support group for children and families. Partners included the 
American Cancer Society; a Spanish-speaking outreach liaison from the school 
district; and Healthy Start, a state initiative that links families with multiple 
community agencies and providers. The families meet weekly at the Healthy 
Start center to learn about local services and to support each other as they 
confront their children’s problems. The partnership has been so successful in 
empowering parents that some participants have begun to provide leadership to 
other Healthy Start projects. 
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Once an individual or small group of planners lights the spark 
of collaboration, school leaders join with families, community leaders 
and representatives, and health and human service providers to forge 
individual programs into comprchensi\'C strategies. 1 his core group 
evolves into a collaborative effort by ( I ) understanding the context for 
collaboration, (2) expanding to include parents and other community 
partners, ( 3 ) forming a partnership, and ( 4 ) establishing an ettective 
governance structure. 

Understanding the Context for Collaboration 

Before you can determine how to develop comprehensive strategies in 
your communitv, you will want to know what local conditions will support 
or inhibit a collaborative effort. \ou can learn about tbc school s readiness 
for collaboration by talking with school administrators, teachers, parapro- 
fessionals, and support staff; parents and parent-teacher organization 
leaders; and teacher union leaders. .-\t the school district level, 1 itle 1 
coordinators, volunteer coordinators, and other program administrators 
can explain the district's policies, practices, and perspectives. In the 
community, religious leaders, city or county council members, and repre- 
sentatives of neighborhood and youth-serving orga.iizations can provide 
useful insights into the potential for a comprehensive partnership. 

Be sure to involve community members, parents, and other 
partners in developing an understanding ot the context for collaboration. 
You may want to consider the following questions: 

Which stakeholders have an interest in the partnership you 
are planning? 

Who might be willing to join your collaboration? Will the 
attitudes and culture of the school, the school district, and the 
community support the partnership? 

Are the school, district, and other potential partners willing 
to share their resources and capacities? 

How do the interests of each potential partner fit into the 
broader collaboration? How can administrators of specific 
programs (e.g., Title I, special education, school volunteers) join 
with other partners in a unified effort? 



Expanding the Involvement of Families and the Community 

It isn't enough to simply round up the “usual suspects" — the core group 
of teachers, parents, and business leaders who already participate in 
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collaborations between schools, families, and communities. If your 
comprehensive partnership is going to have a complete picture of com- 
munity strengths, conditions, and resources, you’ll want to enlist families 
and community leaders who may be disenfranchised from traditional 
groups but still have their finger on the pulse of important segments of 
the community. 

Don't wait for these stakeholders to walk through the school- 
house door; send represcntati\ es from your planning group to neighbor- 
hood association meetings, the city planning office, and cultural and 
community centers to invite these players to join your partnership. '^IVy to 
enlist people who truly understand and are committed to the goals of 
your partnership — not those who are simply assigned by their super\ i- 
sors to collaborate. You can also increase the investment of potential 
partners by asking them to help collect information about the local con- 
text for collaboration. 

Forming a Partnership 

As your partnership begins to take shape, you will want to make sure you 
are attracting appropriate participants to the collaborating table — and 
that they can w'ork effectively once they get there. Kxpericnced partner- 
ships offer the follow ing advice: 

■ Ensure a broad-based, inclusive partnership by seeking part- 
ners who represent a cross-section of the community: parents, 
principals, teachers, counselors and other school staff, cultural 
and religious leaders, health care and human ser\ ice pro\ iders, 
business and political leaders, staff and administrators from 
community organizations, and representatives from local uni\er- 
sities and student groups. Make sure your partners reflect 
diverse perspectives, experiences, cultures, and levels of au- 
thority. 

■ Don’t wait for all partners to get on board before moving 
forward w ith your plans. Most partnerships expand gradually 
over time, h'or example, in one community a partnership that 
focused on school-linked strategies eventually joined forces 
with a partnership concerned with community policing. 'The 
joint effort, dubbed “Peace Builtlers," built capacity for conflict 
resolution and supported community policing strategies. As the 
entire community gradually embraced tlie idea, the si/e and 
impact of the new partnership grew. 
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■ Secure a commitment to collaboration. You may want to ask 
partner organizations to designate representatives' names and 
responsibilities in writing; this makes it more likely the same 
people will be at the table every time the group meets. It also 
helps move decisions along (luiekly if organization representa- 
tives are authorized to make commitments for their employers. 

Once your partners are in place, you are ready to establish a 
governing structure for the partnership. Take some planning time to 
consider the following questions: 

Will responsibility be shared equally, or will one partner take 
the lead? 

How will decisions be made among partners? 

'The answers to these questions will be shaped by the extent to which 
partners share goals, responsibility, and authority; the comprehensive- 
ness of the partnership and its strategics; and the level of resources and 
policy support for the collaboration. 

Establishing an Effective Governance Structure 

d'here is no prescription for the ideal size or design ot a leadership group. 
However, in many communities a two-tiered approach to governance 
helps partners balance the need tor broad oversight with practical consid- 
erations. A small management group (10-15 members) that can respond 
cjuicklv to immediate concerns has responsibility tor day-to-day manage- 
ment, while a larger oversight group {30-50 members) meets periodically 
to consider long-term issues and ensure diverse representation. 

Partnerships often u^e one of the following strategies to create 
a governance structure that encourages collaboration: 

■ aSelect a lead agency. One organization — otten the school — 
mav be selected to manage the school-linked partnership. 
"Linkages to Learning," a partnership for school-linked com- 
prehensive services in Montgomery (bounty, Maryland, is led by 
the county health and human services department's division ot 
children, youth, and family services. 'This agency coordinated 
the community assessment, contacted potential partners, orga- 
nized initial meetings, and de\’e loped a memorandum ot under- 
standing among other partner agencies. It continues to tacili- 
tate planning retreats for program statt, provide a coordinator 
who organizes partnership meetings, and contribute the major- 
ity of staff members. Mb ensure that the lead agency does not 



assume undue influence or bear an unfair burden, partners must 
devise ways to involve all agencies and organizations in 
decisionmaking — for example, by rotating the responsibility for 
conducting meetings among partners. 

■ Create a new nonprofit agency. Privately funded ventures, 
such as the Cities in Schools partnerships, often formally set up a 
new agency to manage comprehensive school-linked strategies. 
This approach frees collaborators from the constraints of exist- 
ing institutions and opens the possibility for change. Ho\ve\ er, 
partnerships that choose this strategy need ample time and 
support to allow schools, agencies, and other organizations to 
coordinate their efforts with the new entity. 

■ Build a consortium of agencies* In contrast to a new agency, a 
consortium is an informal organization established and run 
jointly by the partners. It ensures shared leadership and collabo- 
ration and requires that partners be involved in multiple aspects 
of the collaboration on an ongoing basis. For example, the Local 
Investment Commission (LINO in Kansas City, Missouri is 
guided by a 36-member consortium whose members range from 
chief executive officers of local corporations to low-income 
parents. A “professional cabinet" of service experts ad\ iscs the 
consortium in its focus on professional development and compre- 
hensive neighborhood services for 16 communities. In addition, 
three permanent committees address such critical implementa- 
tion issues as financial management and operations, data and 
e\'aluation, and communication and ad\ocacy. This governance 
structure allows each individual and group to contribute specific 
expertise to the consortium, and streamlines the decisionmaking 
process of the larger consortium by having smaller working 
groups attend to the details of issues such as financial planning. 
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Cr eatiy e A pprnarh<>s Can Increase a Govern an ce_G i!mi p*s Ef fectiveness 



A large governing group can form subgroups to build communication and 
trusty and prepare members to address specific topics. For example, the over- 
sight committee of one partnership has 50 members who break into subgroups with 
each subgroup including parents, school staff, agency representatives, and community 
members. Representatives from all of the stakeholder groups also participate in a 12- 
member governance group to provide ongoing policy direction. Small groups provide 
opportunities for parents and other partners to get to know each other personally, 
before they work together in larger settings. 

Providing a variety of options for participation enables many types of part- 
ners to contribute to your efforts. Some people work best in small groups, while 
others prefer large committees. Some partners make powerful presentations, while 
others contribute best by writing down their concerns and impressions. 

The use of jargon-free language and bilingual translators is essential to help 
all partners understand the issues and feel that their contributions are val- 
ued. When everyone has the opportunity to discuss ideas together, partners arrive at a 
common understanding. 



How Does a Collaborative Partnership Plan for Action? 



Kvolvin^ collaborative partnerships often stru|z;gle between the desire to 
take immediate action and the need to plan for a sustained effort. 'I'here 
is no specific fornnila for how much time and energy to initially allocate 
for building relationships or for planning strategies, but experienced 
partnerships agree that both activities are essential to long-term success. 

Planning for action involves (I) establishing guidelines tor 
partner relationships, (2) defining a target con'tnumity, (3) creating trust 
and a shared vision among partners, and (4) building cultural awareness. 
'These steps take time, but they lay a firm foundation tor tiiture action. 

Establishing Guidelines for Partner Relationships 

The challenge of putting collaboration into action raises many 
practical issues: 

Where will the partners meet to conduct business? Will one agency's 
facilities be used, or will meetings rotate among several facilities? 
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Who will attend the meetings? What time(s) of the day or week 
are most convenient for them? 

How will child care be provided? 

How often will the group meet? Will it meet for the same purpose 
every time? How long will meetings last? 

Who will determine the agenda for each meeting? How and when 
will partners submit agenda items? 

Will the position of chairperson rotate or remain stable? 

Who will distribute briefing materials to participants? Who will 
record and distribute meeting minutes? 

Will tasks be delegated to subcommittees? If so, which ones? 

Who will staff subcomn.lttees, and how will topics and members be 
selected? 

How can the meeting format best accommodate communication 
styles and preferences within the community? (For example, are 
informal meetings with refreshments best?) 

(]lear guidelines and procedures that address these issues can help ensure 
effective communication, minimize misunderstandings, and enhance 
collaboration among partners and agencies, (juidelincs are an important 
part of team building and collaboration; the process of deciding how to 
work together can actually bring diverse stakeholders together. 

d'he guidelines your partnership chooses should be based on the 
unique context of your community. However, two general strategies can 
help most partnerships work effectively: 

■ Share the spotlight; seek input from all partners. In a truly 
collaborative effort, partners relate to each other on a non- 
hierarchical basis, regardless of the organizational structure (Jchl 
& Kirst, 1992). No single agency, organization, or indi\ idual 
should dominate or control the decisionmaking process. You can 
promote this balance by setting goals for your comprehensi\ c 
partnership that are broader than the goals ol’any participating 
agency or individual and cannot be reached through the efforts 
of any single group. 

■ Include families in decisionmaking. Parents bring unicjiic 
perspccti\ es and skills (o partnerships and are knowledgeable 
about the community's cultures and languages. Parents remind 



school professionals that their issues reciuire more complex 
solutions than simply ereatinp; a new eategorieal program, and 
parents can educate other partners by describing what they and 
their children experience in the community outside the school 
or agency. By involving families in decisionmaking, emerging 
partnerships may find strategies that eluded professional staff 
and also demonstrate that families arc respected as full partners. 
llow(;ver, the schedules of working parents may make it hard for 
them to participate unless the partnership schedules meetings 
on CN'cnings or weekends — and pro\’idcs child care. 

Tips for Taking Ac tion: Guidelines_aad-Jg.rncedures for SharetLJle.ci&LQnmaJdng — 
Partners often use the following approaches: 

Group consensus. Decisions made by consensus require input from each member and 
agreement that he or she understands, supports, and is willing to implement the group’s 
decision . This method is ideal for partnerships because the process requires thorough 
discussion of alternatives, allows all voices to be heard, and fosters commitment. Con- 
sensus decisionmaking can be time consuming. To reach a decision in the time allotted, 
groups sometimes have to resort to another method such as majority rule. 

Committee decisionmaking. Sometimes a few members are appointed to a commit- 
tee to decide an issue on behalf of the full membership. This process expedites work; 
however, not all members of the larger group may support the committee’s decision. If 
the larger group frequently overrides decisions, committees may begin to question 
their investment of time and effort. 

Majority Rule. With this approach, the greatest number of votes carries the decision. 
Because it is a winner-take-all method, it may erode participants’ commitment to 
collaboration and is probably most useful for deciding minor issues. 



Defining a Target Community 

Defining a community involves (1) identifying ii group or groups of 
people with whom the comprehensive partnership should focus its ef- 
forts, and ( 2 ) choosing a location or locations tor partnership activities. 
Both steps retpiire collaboration and inclusiveness. 

'The multiple stakeholders who form a partnership often work 
with different communities, based on geographical location, service 
boundaries, funding constraints, and other factors. As schools, agencies, 
and community organizations build collaborative efforts, they cannot 
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assume that all children or fan'ilies interact with the same agencies and 
organizations. (If they did, comprehensive strategies might not be neces- 
sary.) Soy a collaborative partnership must determine which community or 
communities it will work with and eliminate any barriers that prevent 
children and families in the community from benefiting from the compre- 
hensive strategies. 

To define your target community, consider the followdng factors: 

Are there specific issues such as the concerns of Individuals with 
disabilities needs of different age groups, or other conditions that 
can and should be addressed through the partnership? 

What physical or geographical boundaries may affect the commu- 
nity, and how? 

Are there political, social, or cultural factors to consider? For 
example, will policies for busing complicate the participation of any 
populations? Will gang rivalry or a reluctance to cross neighbor- 
hood boundaries prevent some residents froni participating? 

Will non-English-speaking families or families new to this country 
be reluctant to participate in activities located at a school or other 
official institution? 

Does affordable, accessible transportation exist to link your cho- 
sen community with the operating sites you have chosen? 

(Community members are the best source of information about many of 
these factors, and their input is \ ital. 



Creating Trust and a Shared Vision 

In many communities, the partners who join a collaborative group may 
not have worked together before; they may not even know each other, or 
they may come from organizations with long histories of conflict and 
competition. And although diversity among partners gives multiple stake- 
holders a voice in the comprehensive partnership, it can also mean differ- 
ences of opinion about issues involving children, youth, and families and 
the best strategies for addressing them. In order to shape a group of 
diverse indi\'iduals into a focused, misting, effeetivi.* partnership, you will 
need to find common ground and dev elop a unified vision for success. 

Find common ground. Make time to help partners familiarize themselves 
with each other and with the participating agencies. As discussion devel- 
ops around general issues affecting children and families, encourage your 
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partners to cxchanj2;c specific ideas, perceptions, and concerns. Discus- 
sion topics may include: 

■ how local schools, agencies, and organizations operate: 

■ what activities each partner conducts, and with whom; 

■ families' perceptions about education, health care, and human 
service providers; 

■ how organizations are funded, how funds are allocated for activ i- 
ties, and how much is spent on each activity; and 

■ the effect of state and federal policies on agencies' ability to 
work with children, youth, and families. 

Develop a shared vision. For example, a comprehensive partnership in hi 
Paso (bounty, 'Texas, developed a vision statement focusing on families, 
schools, and communities. 'The vision for each of the three groups began 
with a broad objective — such as, ‘\Schools actively involve families and 
communities in their operation" — followed by specific goals such as: 

■ Campuses are open to the community, not just young children 
and students, for a wide array of child care, educational, health, 
and social services. 

■ Serv ice providers, parents, teachers, and administrators . . . share 
responsibility for education goals as well as the services offered 
at the school. 

■ Higher education institutions . . . reach out to rural communities 
so that .. .udent teachers, especially those from the community, 
can teach in rural community schools and be supervised by 
university staff. 

As you explore perspectives within the group and find common 
ground, you can begin to shape a vision that will guide your partnership. 
This process will evolve from discussions to consensus to a final written 
vision statement that reflects the conditions, interests, and issues of the 
community's many groups and organizations. 'The vision statement ex- 
presses your partnership's dreams, aspirations, and concerns tor children, 
families, and the community. 'The vision may include concrete goals, but 
it also encompasses broader purposes. 

Because a shared vision sets the tone and direction for school- 
linked comprehensive strategies, it's worth investing time in formulating 
and reviewing your vision. 'This is an opportunity tor you and your part- 
ners to think creatively about traditional strategies and to imagine 
innovative changes. 
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'I'hc process of developing a shared \ ision is open-ended and 
exploratory (Kagan, 1994). It recjuires partners to set aside individual 
and agency-specific views in favor of a broader, community-wide per- 
spective. l"hc vision statement should reflect the fact that fulfilling the 
vision will require collaboration among all partners, so they are prepared 
for the collaborative nature of the path they have chosen. 
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Visit existing school-linked comprehensive strategies. Arrange for administra- 
tors, agency representatives, school staff, parents, and other partners to visit nearby 
school-linked programs. Seeing other efforts first-hand brings the concept home and 
starts creative ideas flowing. 



Build shared ownership. Solicit ideas from all participants during the visioning 
process to promote inclusion. Write down ideas as they emerge to validate the contri 
butions of all participants. 



Use a variety of approaches to capture ideas. Remember that some people 
express themselves better in nonverbal ways. Use pictures, charts, diagrams, and 
color-coded lists to relay participants* ideas. 

Develop resources to support the local effort. Even a contribution of $150 from 
a local service club provides something tangible to move the effort forward — for 
example, postage and printing for flyers or child care for a community meeting. 



Building Cultural Awareness 

("ollaborative groups function most effectively when participants recog- 
nize, understand, and value cultural diversity. As you establish guide- 
lines, define a target community, and develop your collective vision, try 
to learn about the cultures of individuals and groups in the community. 

Kthnic groups, organizations, and communities each possess a 
distinct culture, A group’s culture includes the informal rules, beliefs, 
and practices that guide interaction but are invisible to those outside 
the culture (Boyd, 1992). Kneourage your partners to consider the fol- 
lowing (jucstions: 

How is each organization’s culture reflected in its policies, 
procedures, and practices and in the beliefs, values, and behavior 
of its staff? 

How might cultural factors affect the way a partner or family 
participates in comprehensive strategies? 
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Does each partner organization support collaboration and a focus 
on children and families, or are these concepts likely to be met 
with resistance and lack of understanding? 

How might the partnerships*s goals and vision be affected by 
cultural factors? 

Parents and community leaders are v aluable sources of informa- 



tion about cultural diversity, d'hey can provide insights into the match (or 
mismatch) of cultural beliefs, values, and practices 

between families and institutions. For example, staff Parents and other community 
involved in a comprehensive partnership may iinvvit- 

tinj^lv contribute to cultural miscomnnmication and members help the partnership bridge 
misimderstandinji by making direct eye contact (a 

sign of disrespect in some cultures) or by scheduling cultural differences and support the 

appointments on families' religious holidays. Parents 

can bring these concerns to the attention of other home cultures. 

collaborators and suggest solutions that bridge 

cultural differences. 

Learning Opportunities 

The process of creating comprehensive strategies offers opportunities for 
learning at every stage. As collaborators join forces and begin to work 
together, they need to learn about: 



■ each other and the community groups, organizations, and agen- 
cies that they represent; 

■ the community and its cultures, assets, and traditions: 

■ the conditions and strengths of children and families in the 
community: and 

■ strategies that have been successful in similar communities 
and settings. 

('ollaborativ e partnerships often bring together individuals with 



verv different knowledge bases, attitudes, and assumptions. Kach partner 
possesses uni(iue knowledge and skills that can benefit the others. As 
partners organize, plan strategies, and move forward, they create learning 
opportunities for themselves and each other. 

It IS tempting for new efforts like comprehensive school-linked 
strategies to ‘‘just do it" — to assess, plan, and organize for action as 
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quickly as possible in order to begin program implementation, leaving 
“staff development’' for a later time. But the time it takes to build knowl- 
edge and support is essential if you want partners to reflect on the effort 
as they develop it and develop a shared understanding of the w'ork they 
are doing. 'I'his is the real work of a partnership: to build a community of 
learners by allowing different stakeholders to come to consensus and 
common understanding. 

Because developing a partnership is essentially a learning pro- 
cess, it is artificial to separate “professional development,” “parent 
education,” and “community involvement” from the rest of the work. 

'I'his guidebook is organized to promote opportunities for learning in 
every phase of building the partnership, organizing for action, and main- 
taining momentum; each of the following chapters will provide sugges- 
tions for reflective learning and engagement. 

Learning Among Partners 

As collaborators initially come together, they need to spend a consider- 
able amount of time learning about each other and the community. For 
example, school superintendents and heads of other public agencies often 
do not know each other, despite years of working in the same community. 
“Horizontal" relationships (among people at the top levels of partner 
organizations) need to be built, as do relationships that span roles in the 
community — for example, between parents and agency staff. 'The goal is 
to develop a sense of collcgiality and common purpose throughout the 
partnership. 

Successful partnerships suggest the following approaches to 
create learning opportunities for partners: 

■ Conduct “cross-learning” exercises in which each partner 
tells the others w'ho he or she is and what he or she does. 

■ Remember that people learn in different ways — adults as 
well as children. Honor different learning styles within the 
partnership by providing material in many forms, verbal as well 
as written, and paying attention to the length of meetings so 
that action-oriented people don’t feel frustrated. 

■ Use small-group activities to stimulate discussion between 
partners and to help parents and other partners develop personal 
relationships as well as professional interactions. One partner- 
ship holds “pre-meetings” before every partnership session, 
where parents and community members can learn about meeting 
protocols and staff can encourage parents to raise the issues that 
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concern them. These meetings give parents a comfortable place 
to develop leadership skills, 

■ Create opportunities for partners to learn about the commu- 
nity. Many partnerships rotate their meetings among different 
locations in the community so members can learn about their 
partners’ organizations and clients. 

■ Build awareness about collaboration. Educate partners and the 
community about the benefits of working together by reaching 
out to agency administrators, community-based and advocacy 
organizations, businesses, and religious leaders to explain how 
comprehensive school-linked strategies work. 

■ Make Information and ideas accessible to all partners. Partici- 
pants frequently leave meetings with varying meanings of what 
occurred; but partners cannot learn from each other if they do 
not understand what their collaborators are saying, PTfective 
partnerships teach school and agency partners to avoid technical 
language and acronyms that may intimidate or confuse other 
participants. One partnership provides language interpreters at 
group meetings; the interpreters work with small groups of 
partners to review and translate documents, so that all partici- 
pants share the same knowledge base. You may also want to 
review or “debrief” after meetings. A session to talk about what 
just happened can help parents and other partners make sure 
they understand interactions between agency heads or others 
whose communication styles are different. 

■ Build capacity for shared decisionmaking. Partners may want 
to adopt a model for group decisionmaking or devise their own 
approach; either way, all partners must understand and feel 
comfortable with the process. 



A Neutral Meeting Site CarL F acilit at e Collaboration 

An interagency group in Florida initially alternated its monthly meetings between a 
school and community agency. However, staff from the host agency were interrupted 
frequently by phone calls and questions. Finally, the group decided to meet at a neutral 
site: a local community college. This allowed uninterrupted meetings, enabled the group 
to draw support from the community college, and created the sense of a level playing 
field among the group members. 
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Summary 



The impetus for forming a collaborative partnership often comes from an 
individual or a small group of community members seeking answers for a 
particular problem, or from funding that is available for broad-based 
change. A core group of planners evolves into a partnership after assess- 
ing the context for change and expanding to include additional partners 
and parents. I'he governance structure for a collaborative partnership can 
come from a lead agency, a nonprofit agency created to lead the partner- 
ship, or a consortium of agencies. 

Partnerships begin planning for action by establishing guide- 
lines for partner relationships, defining a target community, creating trust 
and shared vision among partners, and building cultural awareness. 
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Chapter 2 



Conducting a Community Assessment 

W'/idt doci d (oiiiiiiuiuty assessment involve? 

Hoic' floes d partnership conduct a community scan? 

Hov' can a community assessment engage families and 
com m u n ity m embers ? 

What factors are involved in understanding community assets? 

Ilov' should assessment information he used and by vshom? 

Hov can a partnership use assessment results to move from 
planning to action? 

MAdINH THAI' VOl H A\ K ALRHADV R K COCJN 1 Z K D rHK NKKI) l-‘()R 
comprehcnsi\ e strategies in your community, collected a group of allies, 
gathered preliminary information to gauge the context tor collaboration, 
formed a partnership, and dc\ eloped a shared vision. Your partnership is 
ready to mo\e forward, hut you aren’t exactly sure how to turn your vision 
into strategies that make the best use ot existing resources and otter the 
best response to local conditions. You need more information to guide 
your efforts — and you can find it through a community assessment. 

A community assessment is an exercise by which a collabora- 
tive partnership gathers information on the current strengths, concerns, 
and conditions of children, families, and the community. 'I he informa- 
tion comes from many sources — especially parents and family members 

— and is elicited by many teehni()ues, including interviews, focus 
groups, and scanning demographic data collected by local agencies. 
Because many types of partners participate in a community assessment 

— strategic planners, program staff, administrators, teachers, parents, 
and other community members — the resulting information is broad, 
accurate, and useful. 

(lommunitv assessments focus on local assets, resources, and 
aeti\ ities as well as gaps, barriers, or emerging needs. The process of 
identifying and appraising this information will help your 
eollaboratis e partnership: 

■ elearlv understand the context in which families live and the 
issues families want to address; 

■ locate hidden strengths or underutilized resources that could 
be developed; 
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■ determine which resources could contribute to comprchensi\'e 
strategies, and in what way; 

■ design effective, collaborative strategies that engage children 
and families because they respond to real and important condi- 
tions; and 

■ empower families and community members by gi\ ing them a 
role in designing and implementing the strategies. 

"i'he process of conducting a community assessment involves 
( I ) scanning the community to locate existing intormation, (2) developing 
a family focus, ( 3 ) identifying community assets and the degree to which 
they are accessible to the people who can benefit from them, and ( 4 ) 
analyzing the information obtained through the first three steps. This 
chapter outlines each of these stages. 



What Does a Community Assessment Involve? 



A community assessment is a broad look across agencies, systems, and 
community members to learn more about the circumstances that a part- 
nership has identified as crucial to its vision. It gathers information from 
many different individuals and groups in the co.iimunity; the types of 
information depend on the partnership's focus and the resources it can 
draw on to conduct the assessment. Most assessments begin by assem- 
bling and comparing information already collected by various individual 
agencies. But you may also want to collect fresh information from families 
and community members through inter\ iews, focus groups, and public 
forums. 
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i A partnership’s vision statement should guide the assessment. The vision points 
1 you toward the information you need in order to take action; the clearer your vision 
statement, the more focused and useful your assessment will be. Refer to your vision 

i 

i statement as you make choices about what information to look for and how to inter- 
■ pret what you learn. If your vision statement emphasizes prevention, your assessment 
j will focus on, among other things, young children's health and nutrition. 

i An assessment should focus on specific information topics such as safety of 
children or resources for families. Don’t try to address all topics at once or you may 
be overwhelmed by the process and lose sight of what you are trying to accomplish. 

Assessment is an ongoing process. Continuing your review of the community’s 
assets and needs over time will help you fine-tune your activities. In this sense, assess- 
ment is closely tied to evaluation (see Chapter 4). Ongoing assessment enables your 
partnership to respond to changing conditions — both those changed by your partner- 
ship and those that are beyond your control. 

An accurate assessment views the community from multiple perspectives. It 

recognizes cultural, linguistic, ethnic, and economic diversity as well as special needs. 
Information from diverse stakeholders including families, community members, and 
agency staff produces a more complete picture of the community. People’s views vary 
regarding programs, agencies, services, and the relationships between agency staff and 
community members. People may also have different views on the issues strategies 

should address. 

j 

i An effective assessment takes an in-depth look at diversity within a commu- 
i nity. Because ethnic groups often differ in their opinions about services, you may want 
1 to separate some information by ethnicity. You should also note differences among 
people who may be ethnically similar but culturally or linguistically different — for 
example, the many groups of people of Hispanic heritage. There may be differences 
j among first-, second- and third-generation Immigrants. And don’t forget that people 
I who share racial or ethnic backgrounds may or may not live in similar economic and 

] social circumstances. 

i 

An information coordinator can facilitate information gathering by many 
participants. This role is often filled by a staff member from one of the partner 
organizations — perhaps the school district or the department of health and human 
services. The coordinator should have first-hand knowledge of the community and a 
thorough understanding of the partnership’s vision. 
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How Does a Partnership Conduct a Community Scan? 



'I'hc first step in conducting a community scan is to find out what has 
already been learned thmugh previous assessments, d'his information can 
come from agencies inside and outside your partnership and from int< r- 
views or surveys of your partners. Bej^in by reviewinjj; your vision state- 
ment: What is its focus." What types of information 
will indicate assets, resources, and conditions related 
to that focus.^ 

For example, if your partnership’s v ision is 
to increase high school graduation rates, indicators 
might include rates for school dropout, juvenile 
incarceration, and adolescent parenting. You can sort 
these indicators by age, gender, income, and ethnicity 
to provide a profile of the community. 

Once you have chosen which types of 
information to collect, contact the local, state, and 
federal entities that already collect various demo- 
graphic data: some suggested information sources 
appear in the box on page 32. Many of these sources 
break down their information by specific groups and 
by state, county, and sometimes census tract. 

Although a community scan should remain 
focused, don’t artificially limit it; if you turn up 
unexpected information that seems useful, consider 
broadening your scan (Healthy Start Planning Packet, 

1994). You may hav e touched on an important but 
hidden issue that will affect your comprehensive 
strategies. For example, you may not set out to learn 
about the number of owner occupied homes in the 
area surrounding the school, but that information may 
give you insight into the communitv context. 



Involving culturally diverse 
communitv members in assessments 
**can alert the effort to potential 
political and social taboos and help 
identify the individuals and 
organizations with the richest 
sources of information^ > > > 

By rigorously and creatively 
assessing community needs> the 
process gives *voice* to individuals 
in the community who have not 
traditionally been solicited 
for comment, . . 2’ 



— Chang, De La Rosa Salazar. & Leong ( 1 994) 
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seful. IndlcaluLTS-for Community Scan-, 



Health Issues: 

■ Immunization rates for young children 

■ Percentage of babies with low birth weight 

■ Rates of early prenatal care 

■ Rates of births to single mothers under 18 



Economic Conditions: 

■ Poverty rates 

■ Number of students receiving free or reduced-price lunche" 

■ Young adults in school or employed 

■ Housing mobility rates 



School Success: 

■ Measurement of academic achievement in challenging subject matter in grades 4,8, 
and I 2 

■ Student mobility rates 

■ School dropout and grade-retention rates 



Family Issues: 

■ Number of foster care placements 

■ Number of families on child care waiting lists 

■ Number of new and reopened Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) cases 

■ Juvenile incarceration rates 



Early Child Development: 

■ Rates of Head Start and preschool participation 

■ Percentage of cluldren with special needs 

■ Rates of adolescent parenting 



Sources: Melaville & Blank with Asayesh (1993); 
Schorr, in Young, Gardner, Coley, Schorr, & Bruner (1994) 



Matching (Comparing) Information 

('comparisons of information collected from set eral sources can reveal 
important trends. F"or example, school attendance records can be matched 
to caseload data from health and human service aRcneics. If eontidcntial- 
ity rules allow, consider comparing; lists of students with lists of families 
that interact with agencies to learn: 
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how many students and families in a school attendance area 
receive services, and of what type; 



■ how many different ageneies are working with children 
and families; 

■ which approaches arc in greatest demand, and by whom; 

■ how much o\ erlap exists between programs and agencies; and 

■ how much and how efficiently money is spent on activities and 
services for children, youth and families. 

d'his technique is relatively uncomplicated in small communi- 
ties where agencies do not have thousands of clients. In larger communi- 
ties, you may want to use a subset as a snapshot of the entire group. 

A community scan paints a picture of the conditions in a com- 
munity and can sharpen a partnership’s perceptions of the critical issues 
that families face. It also can unco\er hidden issues. But the community 
scan provides only one part ot the story. To understand how families 
experience conditions in the community, you will want to focus on gath- 
ering information directly from families and the front-line workers with 
whom thev interact. 



Simrc£LS^far Jjifarma tL^ on Communltig ^s 



Economic data: Bureau of the Census (301-457-4608), Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(202-606-7828), U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (202-708-1422), 
and annual reports prepared by cities, counties, and states. 

Public health data and vital statistics: State and local departments of health and 
human services. 

Education data: U.S. Department of Education ( I -800-USA-LEARN), the National 
Center for Education Statistics (202-2 1 9- 1 828), and state and local education agencies. 

Child welfare and juvenile justice data: U.S. Department of Justice (202-307-0765), 
local police and human service departments, and state juvenile and criminal justice agencies. 

Information on children and youth: Kids Count data books published by the Annie 
E. Casey Foundation (4 I 0-547-6600), the Children’s Defense Fund (202-628-8787), the 
National Center for Children in Poverty (212-927-8793), and county and local agencies. 

Note that published data change regularly; check publication dates and ask for updates 
if necessary. 

Sources: Bruner et al. (1993): Healthy Start Planning Packet (1994) 
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How Can a Community Assessment Engage Families and Community Members? 



An effective community assessment for comprehensive school-linked 
strategics should lend insight into the ways families and communities 
address issues — both formally, through agencies and programs, and 
informally, through their own strengths or with help from friends, ex- 
tended family, and neighborhood and church groups. 'I’he assessment 
should also measure the views of individual families and the community 
as a whole concerning the a\ailability, accessibility, appropriateness, and 
effectiveness of services and activities. 

As vou collect this information, remember that assessment 
should be done with children, youth, and families, not to them. The 
degree to which the process is participatory and inclusive will affect 
the degree to which your strategies reflect community concerns. 

For example; 

«At Kverett Middle vSehool in San Francisco, students conducted 
interviews at community agencies to find out what resources 
they would be willing to contribute to help the youth at their 
school. According to a community advocate, this approach 
elicited a better response than adult interviewers would have 
received. The students also conducted surveys of their neigh- 
borhood. 'I'hey analyzed the information they collected in math 
class, and learned to make presentations to program funders. 

■ Almost 340 community members serve on committees for 
LINC, a community-based partnership in Kansas City, Missouri. 
These committees help plan school-linked human service 
programs, as well as efforts to create jobs, construct low-cost 
housing, improve access to Medicaid, fight crime, and tackle 
other community issues. “People are charged up about 
[LINC],” says one observer. “Community volunteers are look- 
ing at the problems [and] coming up with solutions.” 

Kffectivc methods for gathering family- and community-focused 
information include focus groups, community forums, interviews and 
surveys, and action research. 

Focus Groups 

Focus groups are structured, moderated discussions that bring together 
small groups of people (usually six to 12) in neutral settings to talk about 
specific issues. Discussion is a powerful means of learning from families 
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and community members about their perceptions, experiences, values, and 
beliefs. It is also a good way to encourage community involvement. 

'Phe following guidelines can help you create a useful 
focus group: 

■ Include children, adolescents, parents, agency staff, and 
community leaders (although not always in the same small 
focus group). 

■ Make sure group members reflect the ethnic, linguistic, eco- 
nomic, and cultural diversity of the community. One partnership 
took a focus group on a walk through the community to gain 
first-hand knowledge of the community directly through the 
eyes of the participants. 

■ .Seek input from members of disenfranchised groups — for 
example, those who are homeless or have relatives in the crimi- 
nal justice system. These people face many of the issues com- 
prehensive strategies will address, but they rarely have a voice 
in the community. Participation in a focus group shows these 
families that their opinions matter, and they will be likely to 
share useful information. One partnership that created a focus 
group with families who were homeless, involved in the criminal 
justice system, or working with child protective services found 
that these families valued counseling services that other families 
did not. 

■ Conduct several sessions on different dates and at different 
times to ensure broad community participation. 

■ Don’t let the voices of agency staff and community leaders 
overpower those of parents or children, •. '-.o may be less talk- 
ative in a group setting. Provide signin , Tor community mem- 
bers v/ho are hearing impaired. 

■ Provide a facilitator or moderator to guide discussion, d'he 
moderator should keep conversation flowing and focused but 
should not dominate the discussion, d'he moderator should also 
be sensitive to cultural or linguistic barriers that may inhibit 
some participants. 
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Familitx Bfing a Partner ^h in’s Vision into 

j In one urban community, a partnership formed with the intent of making streets safe 
j for children to walk home from school. But when the partnership conducted focus 
i groups, parents said that their priority was finding a safe place to send their children 
! while they were at work. The partnership ultimately shifted its priorities to work with 
i parents on developing after-school child care. 



Community Forums 

Like focus groups, community forums seek information directly from 
community members, but forums use large public meetings instead of 
small-group settings. Although community forums are noisier and harder 
to moderate than focus groups, they offer an excellent opportunity for 
families and other community members to raise concerns and become 
involved in developing strategies. School staff may be especially helpful 
in planning and conducting community forums because they are aware of 

families' concerns and cultural preferences. 

Community forums work best when they occur at convenient 
times for working family members and in locations accessible by public 
transportation; you may also need to provide child care. Some people are 
uncomfortable presenting their experiences as public testimony, so the 
moderator should be encouraging and respectful. You may want to split a 
large forum into smaller subgroups to encourage discussion, and then 
reconvene the entire group to share common ideas. 

In addition, be aware that many community members distrust 
assessments. "Some eommunities have been assessed to death and aren t 
\ery receptive to . . . data collection efforts because they don t think 
anything will happen or they are worried the data will be used against 
them,” warns an experienced community advocate. To build trust, it is 
especially important to give people ample opportunities to voice their 
concerns and listen to them throughout the assessment process. 



Interviews and Surveys 

Interviews and sur\'eys help a partnership understand 
the perspectives (or \'ariety of pcrspecti\ es), experi- 
ences, aspirations, strengths, and \ alues o* individual 
families. Children, youth, family members, and key- 
community' or religious leaders can participate in 
interviews, paper-and-pencil surveys, and other types 
of self-reporting. 

These methods can reveal what community 
members want, how they view resources, and what 



As with other methods of data 



collection, the particip ants who respond 



to interviews and surveys should reflect 



the ethnic, linguistic, and cultural 



diversity of the community. 
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issues are involved in gaining access to resources or programs. Interviews 
can also reveal disparities between what people want and what agencies 
think they need. One partnership found that the agencies had focused on 
providing mental health counseling and drug prevention education, but 
families wanted basketball hoops to keep their children off the streets 
and car repairs so parents could get to work. 

Interviews can be conducted in homes, schools and preschools, 
churches, stores, community centers — any setting in which people arc 
comfortable. 'Fry not to make assumptions that could limit participation 
by some families, however. A telephone survey will not reach families 
who don’t have telephones; in some neighborhoods, door-to-door inter- 
views are more effective, especially if conducted by local residents. 
Similarly, people who do not understand written English or cannot read 
will be unable to respond to a written questionnaire. 

Staff from agencies within a partnership may conduct inter- 
views, but family members and community volunteers should also help 
collect information. I'hese partners can develop their own interviewing 
skills, inspire other residents to become involved in the partnership, and 
make the partnership truly collaborative. 

Action Research 

This approach enables partners to develop research based on action. For 
example, practitioners may trace a family’s ongoing progress through the 
maze of services and supports in a community, and assess ways a partner- 
ship could work with family members. The practitioner-researchers 
document each of the family’s interactions with agencies. The resulting 
case study shows in great detail how a family finds and uses community 
resources and opportunities. 
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Ttp< for Ta king Action; 

Sample Questions for Focus Groups, Community Forums, and Interviews 

What opportunities and services do families and children want most? Why do families 
want or need this service or resource? 

What opportunities and services do agencies see as most important? 

What attracts families to a service or resource? 

What barriers keep families from finding or using services and opportunities? 

Do any existing services meet families’ needs? (For example, health care, child care, job 
training, public transportation, GED preparation, after-school programs, etc.) If not, why 

not? 

How do families and agencies describe the quality of services available? 

What are families’ most positive — or negative — encounters with an agency that 
offers services? 

If you (a family or service provider) could change one aspect of a program or service, 
what would it be and why? 

What helps an agency to work effectively with families? 

What barriers keep an agency from working effectively with families? 

What experience do agencies have in collaborating with other agencies to work with 
families? What are the benefits of and barriers to working collaboratively? 

What activities, policies, and procedures work well at your agency (for families, the 
agency you use)? 

What opportunities exist to develop resources for children and families? What new 
opportunities should be explored? 

What conditions in the community benefit families? What conditions make it more 
difficult for families to find solutions to their problems? 

Source; Adapted from Melaville & Blank with Asayesh (1993) 
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\Vhat Factors Are involved in Understanding Community Assets? 



Before your partnership can design effective comprehensive strategies 
you must know what assets are available and which are at your disposal. 
Assets include individuals, associations, and institutions and their 
strengths and resources. Linderstanding what these assets are, how they 
are used and how they could be used, and how families do or do not gain 
access to these assets will help your partnership choose strategies that fit 
your community. 

The process of identifying assets and accessibility issues is 
sometimes known as community mapping (Kretzmann & McKnight, 
1993). Like community scanning, community mapping involves collect- 
ing information from existing sources and conducting focus groups, 
community forums, interviews, and surveys. But while community scan- 
ning provides a broad overview of the community, mapping takes inven- 
tory of the specific skills, services, and capacities of (1) people — includ- 
ing the old, young, poor, non-English-speaking, and homeless; (2) infor- 
mal community associations — including recreational, cultural, reli- 
gious, athletic, and neighborhood governance groups; and (3) formal 
institutions such as schools, businesses, libraries, hospitals, police and 
fire departments, and health and human service agencies. For all three 
groups, community mapping focuses on strengths and abilities as well as 
needs and services. 



Mapping individual Assets 



Information about individual assets accomplishes two goals. It helps a 
partnership understand human strengths and needs. And — perhaps more 
importantly — it helps the individual understand 

how to use his or her own assets to contribute to the Ultimately, families* perceptions 
community (Kretzmann & McKnight, 1993). As you 

become informed about the range of individual and concerns should carry the 

assets, think about how your partnership’s compre- 



hensive strategies can connect assets among individu- most weight in program design if 
als and between individuals and community associa- 
tions or institutions. school-linked strategies are to be 

Information on individual assets should 
address skills, interests, and experience. Does the truly responsive. 

individual have experience caring for an elderly. 



mentally ill, or physically disabled person.^ If so, what skills has the 
individual developed.? Does the individual have experience and specific 
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skills in office work, construction and repair, maintenance, food prepara- 
tion or delivery, child care, transportation, heavy machinery, supervision, 
sales, the arts, security, or other activitiest Which skills are they most 
comfortable with, which make them employable, and which could they 
teach to others? What skills would they like to develop? (Questions 
adapted from Kretzmann & McKnight, 1993.) 

Suggested Sou r ces of l nformat i Qn _ for Comnnunity Assessment , 

Published Resources: 

Directories or inventories of agencies: Available at public libraries, cooperative 
extension offices, mental health centers, juvenile service agencies, and United 
Way offices. 

Surveys of practitioners: Previous survey reports from schools and public health, 
human service and law enforcement agencies. 

Surveys of community-based organizations: Previous survey reports from commu- 
nity action groups, cultural organizations, churches, YMCAs, and YWCAs. 

Summary reports: Reports compiled by state departments or special-interest offices 
that describe programs or services available to a community. 

1 Telephone directories: Lists of community organizations, preschool programs, health 
providers, and other categories of assets. 

Agencies and Organizations: 

Federal and state sources: Federal departments of education, labor, housing, and 
health and human services; block grants and contracts; grants from federal programs 
such as Title I (Chapter I), Head Start, and Even Start, 
i Local government sources: County and municipal governments; local health, educa- 
tion, and human service departments and agencies; agencies that work with families 
who receive Aid to Families with Dependent Children or participate in the Special 
Supplemental Food Program for Women, Infants, and Children (WIC); local school 
boards; and city and regional planning agencies. 

Nonprofit and service organizations: Medical societies such as the American Acad- 
emy of Pediatrics; child service and support coalitions; the United Way; the Urban 
League; the National Council of La Raza; and local community-base^, youth- or family- 
focused organizations. 

Sources; Bruner et al. (1993): Healthy Start Planning Packet (1994) 
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Mapping Associations’ Assets 

Associations exist for almost every interest group, including the arts, 
businesses, the elderly, age or gender groups, ethnic 

groups, neighborhood blocks, schools, civic or service ^^Associations, together with the 
clubs, and political groups. 'Vo find out what neigh- 
borhood groups exist, what each one does, and how capacities of individuals, are the basic 
their members participate, Krctzmann and McKnight 

the follow'ing steps: comnnunity»building tools of local 



■ V'isit parks, churches, and other community 
institutions and ask the community members 
you find there to identify all the associations 
they know about. 

■ Share the list with associations and their 
members to make sure it is complete 
and diverse. 

■ Consult newspapers and pub!i::hcd directories. 

■ Survey a sample of residents by telephone. 

■ Contact local churches to find out what 
groups they sponsor or provide with 
meeting space. 



neighborhoods, ♦ , , TA^jn effective 
process of regenerating local 
communities requires an organization 
that identifies and involves as many of 
these associations as possible in 
creating and implementing a vision 



for the local communityj 



Mapping Institutions’ Assets 

In addition to identifying the institutions that exist in 
the community, remember that institutions often 
provide a range of assets to families and communities 
— and to collaborative partnerships. For example, a 
school's assets (in addition to education opportunities) may include 
facilities tor meetings, materials and equipment, purchasing power, 
employment, adult education, access to teachers and student interns, and 
financial capacity. 'Fhink of each institution as a collection of assets that 
can help your partnership in building comprehensive strategics 
(Kretzmann & McKnight, 1993 ). 



Kretzmann & McKnight, Building Communities 
from the Inside Out (1993) 



Access Issues 

A family’s ability to contribute to (and benefit from) community assets is 
influenced by the degree to which families have access to those assets. 
For example, family members who do not speak English or cannot read 
may not know how to contribute skills to a community association or 
program. Families who don't own cars or can't afford car insurance may 
be unable to use capacity-building services offered by a community 
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institution, especially if the institution is not located near affordable 
public transportation. Low-income families may not be able to partici- 
pate in activities that require a financial investment either for the 
activity itself or to pay for child care while a parent participates, hamilies 
with members who have physical disabilities may not be able to use 
services provided in a facility without access for the disabled. 

As you map vour community’s assets, compare the location of 
resources and services to the location of the children and families your 
partnership is trving to reach. Draw a diagram of assets, resources, and 
services that shows gaps and areas of overlap (for examples, see 
Kretzmann & McKnight, 1993 ). Or. use a large map and colored push- 
pins, or commercial geographic mapping and database software. A partner 
from the business community may be able to help. 



How Should Assessment Information Be Used and by Whom? 



A good community assessment produces a wealth of useful information, 
and it’s natural to feel confused about the best way to 
sort through it. Don’t panic; remind yourself of a few 
key principles: 



• Community assessments are guided by 
vision statements. Reviewing the principles 
and goals expressed in your vision statement 
will help your partnership keep on track. 

■ Comprehensive strategies should be family- 
focused. You can prioritize and differentiate 

the information you have collected by starting with information 
gathered from families. 

■ Collaborative partnerships and comprehensive strategies should 
respond to multiple perspectives. Comparing information on the 
same assets and issues collected from various sources will help 
you see patterns, trends, and disparities. 



Comparing information gathered in 
different wavs provides insights and 
information beyond what can be learned 
from a single method of data collection. 
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In addition* the following questions can help your partnership 
analyze and interpret information from a community assessment: 

To what extent do assets of individuals and agencies in the 
community match the interests, concerns and needs of chil- 
dren and families? Compare families' statements about assets 
available to them and their unmet needs or interests to information 
on community resources. The comparison may show gaps* patterns, 
and duplication among assets and services. Based on this analysis* 
your partnership may decide to modify its comprehensive vision or 
change its priorities. 

Are the resources and services available to families appropri- 
ate and of acceptable quality? Compare families' perceptions of 
appropriateness and quality to those of community associations* 
institutions* and service providers. Your partnership may conclude 
that comprehensive strategies should aim to change resources and 
services to better fit families' ideas about appropriateness and quality. 
It may not be enough to simply add services and supports; it's impor- 
tant to review the quality and appropriateness of practices and 
compare them with successful programs designed to address 
similar issues. 

Are services, resources* and programs accessible to families 
and children? Review the information you collected during commu- 
nity mapping. Are there obvious or hidden barriers — costs* inconve- 
nient locations* differences in cultures or languages — that keep 
families from contributing to or using community assets? If so* what 
actions did families, associations, and institutions recommend to 
remove the barriers? How can these actions fit into comprehensive 
strategies that use existing and potential assets? 



.Quality. First 

i ~ — - 

I 

I Low school attendance was a persistent problem in one neighborhood. The school 
! solicited opinions from children, parents* and service providers about why attendance 
j was so poor. Service providers said that low school attendance was a symptom of the 
I many problems facing families. However, parents said they were reluctant to send their 
j children to a school they believed offered an inappropriate program. Once the school 
I recognized that quality concerns were the problem* It could begin to bring families and 
i service providers together to seek a comprehensive solution. 
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Are the assets of families, Informal associations, and com- 
munity Institutions being used to the best advantage of 
children and families? Again, look at the match between the 
location and use of community assets and the interests and needs 
of families. How could comprehensive strategies improve the use 
of existing resources, make better use of potential resources, 
develop hidden assets, and attract resources from outside 
the community? 

What do families and community groups want to see hap- 
pen? The interviews, surveys, focus groups, and community forums 
your partnership conducted should indicate what families want in 
order to improve their conditions. This information will also 
indicate the kinds of outcomes families and community groups 
want from comprehensive school-linked strategies. Your partner- 
ship can use this information to set priorities and to guide an 
evaluation of your strategies (see Chapter 4). 

How does your partnership’s vision compare with the infor- 
mation collected by the community assessment? The assess- 
ment gives a partnership a new lens through which to view its 
original vision. Based on the assessment, you may want to revise or 
refocus the vision. 



How Can a Partnership Use Assessment Results to Move from Planning to Action? 



'The process of analyzing assessment information precedes action, be- 
cause it retiiiircs a partnership to; 

■ provide a clear picture of how the community currently 
operates — how families, agencies, and institutions relate 
and interact; 

■ define how the new strategies will differ from existing systems 

— how more comprehensive connections can be developed 
between families, agencies, and community institutions; and 

■ identify strengths and untapped assets of a community and 

ways to mobilize them. 
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Developing an action plan involves creating goals that respond 
to a shared vision and to the issues identified by the community assess- 
ment, and planning ways to meet those goals that form comprehensive 
strategies — strategies that include a range of partners and offer an array 
of opportunities. 

To provide comprehensive school-linked strategies that respond 
to the interests, strengths, and needs of children and families, an action 
plan must involve: 

■ developing the knowledge and skills families and practitioners 
need to contribute to a collaborative partnership; 

■ mobilizing existing resources — human, in-kind, and financial 
— and developing new resources; 

■ conducting ongoing evaluations of the partnership’s success in 
meeting its goals and maintaining its commitment to families, 
children, and the community; and 

■ sustaining a healthy collaborative effort. 

The action plan should specify what the comprehensive partner- 
ship will accomplish in each of these areas. The remaining chapters of this 
guidebook explore these topics in greater depth. 



Learning Opportunities 



Partners learn a great deal by participating in a community assessment 
and by interpreting the information it collects. Try to involve all of your 
partners and other community members in every phase of assessment — 
planning the scan, conducting interviews in neighborhoods and by tele- 
phone, conducting and participating in focus groups and community 
forums; and mapping community assets. 

When you are collecting assessment information, remember that 
a small-group approach helps families feel comfortable sharing their 
concerns. For example, your partnership might learn from community 
interviews by dividing into small groups to consider different points of 
view expressed in an interview or survey. Small-group discussions might 
give voice to disenfranchised groups and reveal why different community 
members hold different opinions about strategics such as locating family 
resource centers at schools. This knowledge will deepen stakeholders’ 
understanding ot one another as well as your partnership's understanding 
of its community. 
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Summary 



A community assessment enables collaborative partners to gather infor- 
mation about the strengths, concerns, and conditions of children, fami- 
lies, and the community. A thorough assessment involves scanning exist- 
ing information about the community, developing a family focus, identi- 
fying community assets and their accessibility, and analyzing information. 
Assessments should view the community from multiple perspectives and 
recognize cultural, linguistic, ethnic, and economic diversity. 

Techniques for gathering assessment information include focus 
groups, community forums, interviews and surveys, and action research. 
Partners can also create a community map to identify assets and 
accessibility issues. 
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Finding and Developing Resources 



How can partners find and develop financial resources for school- 
linked comprehensive strategies? 

How can partnerships use financial resources effectively? 

How can partnerships use human resources effectively? 

How can a variety of resources he brought together to create 
'"‘seamless " strategies? 



in finding and developing stable resources to support and sustain their 
efforts. “Resources” in this guidebook refer to funding, in-kind 
contributions, and human resources such as program staff, parents, and 
community members. 



Funding from any single source is usually too unpredictable and 



insufficient to sustain long-term, capacity-building strategies. As a result 
comprehensive partnerships often combine multiple funding sources and 
human resources to meet the priorities of families and children in their 
community. 'Fhc Family Center described below (a composite of several 
actual programs) illustrates the variety and complexity of resources that 
together create balanced and comprehensive strategies. 



"l"he Family Center is located in several rooms of a community 



center next door to an elementary school. 'The center draws resources 
from many partners: 



■ 'The city contributes space, custodial services, and utilities for 
the center. 

■ 'I"he school district uses five percent of the funds it receives 
from the U.S. Department of Education (under I'itle XI of the 
Klcmcntary and Secondary Education Act) for school-linked 
comprehensive services; this supports the center coordinator's 
and bilingual receptionist's salaries as well as learning activities 
for staff and parents. 

• 'Flic county Department of Ibiblic Health has assigned a public 
health nurse to work with families at the center and in the 
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community as well as to provide immunizations and health 
screening for preschool and school-aged children. T he nurse 
also meets with school staff to talk about community health 
issues and concerns. 

■ Two community-based organizations pay the salaries of the 
two family advocates on the center’s staff. The local United 
Way provides funding for a mental health wovker who spends 
two days a week at the center working with children and 
their families. 

■ Groups of parents meet at the center or in homes to provide 
peer support or to help each other learn English. Parents have 
also formed a clothing exchange. Some parents began working 
as volunteers and now are employed as paraprofessionals 
through an employability development program. 

■ A local bank has donated furniture for the reception area and 
offices; a local corporation donated the center’s computer 
system and technical support to maintain it. Local service 
organizations contribute clothing and a small supply of cash so 
staff can help families with emergency needs. 

■ A neighborhood church prints the center’s newsletter and 
provides facilities and child care for parent meetings. The 
church also maintains a pantry of emergency food and supplies 
open to families from the community. 



How Can Partners Find and Develop Financial Resources for School- 
linked Comprehensive Strategies? 



Because comprehensive strategies include activities 
that schctols do not typically fund, collaborative 
partners must look beyond traditional school fund- 
ing sources to find and develop financial support. 
Such support can come in the form of cash grants, 
commitment of staff time, or in-kind donations of 
facilities, etjuipment, supplies, and services. Poten- 
tial sources include partner agencies; local, state, 
and federal government programs; private organiza- 
tions; and businesses, corporations, and foundations. 
In most successful comprehensive school-linked 
partnerships, all members — individuals as well as 
agencies — contribute resources according to their 



In most successful comprehensive 



school-linked partnerships, all 



members contribute resources 



according to their ability to 



participate, and no partner can 



dominate the effort simply by 



contributing more than others. 
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ability to participate, and no partner can dominate the effort simply by 
contributing more than others. 

During the planning process for the school-linked strategies, 
your partnership should examine all possibilities for financial support, 
including in-kind contributions from all partner agencies (see 
Chapter 2). It is often easier for an organization to provide the services of 
a staff member or to loan equipment than to contribute cash from its 
operating budget. 

Successful programs cast a wide net to involve as many individu- 
als and groups as possible in providing resources. Multisource funding 
raises several important issues that can affect your collaborative 
partnership: 

■ Many grants require matching contributions from other sources. 
Your partnership may need to directly link two or more funding 
sources in order to satisfy a single funder. 

■ I he partnership usually is accountable separately to each funder 
for expenditures and outcomes specified by the donation or 
grant. Maintaining accountability to multiple donors will require 
a partnership to spend considerable time and effort on financial, 
statistical, and narrative reports for funders, who often have 
different funding and reporting cycles. 

■ Partnerships often need to reapply for funding and support 
regularly — sometimes every year, for every grant — searching 
for new funding sources when grants and donations run out. 
Again, this can be very time consuming. Partners should prepare 
and regularly update financial information, emphasizing out- 
comes, accomplishments, and cost-effectiveness. 

■ Federal and state governments have traditionally funded pro- 
grams to meet specific needs, such as immunizations, or serve 
categories of people. Local partnerships have w'orked to com- 
bine these categorical funding streams to support more compre- 
hensive, holistic approaches. Recently enacted legislation at the 
federal level and in many states gives partnerships the ability to 
use funding to develop comprehensive plans for children and 
families. Specific federal program examples are listed on the 
following page. 




SArfAral Sntirefe* far Schoo l-Unkcd Services — — 

Title XI of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) of 1994 allows 
local school districts the flexibility to reallocate up to five percent of the funds they receive 
under ESEA to programs of comprehensive school-linked services. Districts must submit a 
separate application to use ESEA funds in this way. For additional information, contact the 
Office of Elementary and Secondary Education at the U.S. Department of Education 
(202-401-0113). 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act provides children in targeted 
assistance schools a portion ofTitle I funds if other public and private sources do not meet a 
variety of needs including basic medical equipment: eyeglasses and hearing aids; compensation 
for a school-linked services coordinator; development and training for parents in identifying 
and meeting the comprehensive needs of their children; and professional development for 
teachers, pupil services personnel, and other staff. For additional information, contact your 
state or local Title I coordinator. 

The Federal Family Preservation and Family Support Program allocates funds to 
states for developing local plans to strengthen families and reduce the number of children 
who are placed outside their homes. Although Family Preservation and Support funds are 
administered differently in each state, many states emphasize developing family resource 
centers, including programs that are school-based or school-linked. For additional informa- 
tion, contact your state Department of Social Services or, in many states, the Commission on 
Children and Families. 

Head Start State Collaboration Project Grants help build early childhood systems and 
access to comprehensive services and supports for low-income children in each state. For 
additional information, contact your state Head Start office. 

Even Start provides federal “glue money” for local collaborative efforts to improve family 
literacy through early childhood education, parenting education, adult basic education, and 
parent-child interactions. The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1994 contains 
provisions that suggest collaboration between Even Start, Head Start, and Title I efforts. For 
more information, contact the U.S. Department of Education (202-260-0991). 
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How Can Partnerships Use Financial Resources Effectively? 



While some types of funding may be relatively stable over several years, 
most public agencies undergo yearly changes in funding. Experienced 
program leaders say that “hard” money — funds that can be relied on 
every year — has virtually disappeared in today's 
funding economy, d'his situation makes it imperative 
that partnerships use funds effectively. 

Most partnerships attract a mixture of short- 
term and long-term resources, and these should be 
used for different purposes. Short-term “special” 
funding from grants, gifts, and corporate contributions 
cannot be expected to support core program expenses 
— salaries, utilities, and facilities. 'I'his type of fund- 
ing is best used for onetime expenditures, such as 
equipping a play area for small children, developing 
an emergency fund for families, or providing profes- 
sional development for staff. Program operators and 

financial contributors sometimes overestimate the pace of change; try not 
to promise major changes with short-term funding. 

If your partnership can demonstrate that it uses limited funds 
efficiently and productively, you may be able to encourage funders to 
increase their financial contributions or supplement them by contributing 
staff time or other resources. One approach is to bring potential funders 
into the partnership. Many private-sector organizations — local United 
Ways, chambers of commerce, and corporate philanthropies — contribute 
actively and creatively when they are “at the table” of the collaborative 
partnership, involved in planning and setting its goals. 'I'hrough direct 
participation, these groups also become knowledgeable about the com- 
prehensive effort and the kinds of resources it needs. Most are more 
inclined to support a partnership if they arc regarded as sources of time, 
talent, and energy rather than only as sources of financial support. 



Short»term funding is best used for 
onetime expenditures, such as 
building a play area for small 
children, developing an emergency 
fund for families, or providing 
professional development for staff. 
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How Can Partnerships Use Human Resources Effectively? 



Successful partnerships depend on individuals of all types: parents who 
contribute their understanding of conditions in the community as well as 
skills in leadership, organization, communication, and mechanical or 



ties in school-linked programs; agency representatives and coordinators 

who manage assets and resources creatively; and partnership leaders 



dren, families, and communities. 

Key to a partnership’s success is its ability to (I) build a core of 
committed staff, ( 2 ) ensure that staff work well with each other to sup- 
port families and children, (3) recognize and use informal community 
resources, espeeially those that families can provide, and (4) support 
and sustain staff, volunteers, and interns in their work with children 
and families. 

Developing a Core Staff 

Fivery successful school-linked effort relies on staff who support the 
goals and philosophy of the partnership and can translate that support 
into sustained action. A balanced staff that reflects the diversity of the 
cr)mmunity is essential. But it isn’t always easy to dev'elop an effective 
staff — partly because of the very nature of comprehensive strategies. 
Diverse, inclusive partnerships bring together individuals from vastly 
different organizations and cultures and ask them to take on new roles in 
a new environment. Successful partnerships use the following approaches 
to case this process; 



■ Recruit staff to fill positions voluntarily, rather than assigning 
people to programs. 

■ Consider the assets of all partners when selecting a core staff, 
and encourage staff members to recognize each other s assets. 

■ Think creatively about ways staff can expand beyond traditional 
roles. For example, front-line practitioners who see the same 
families over a period of time can learn to set short-term and 
longer-term goals, instead of focusing on “treating” each epi- 
sode that brings the family to the program. By doing this, staff 
begin to think of themselves as agents of change who can help 
empower families. 



technical matters; program staff who take on new roles and responsibili- 



w 



I’ho adv'ocate for changing organizations’ cultures to better serve chil- 
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lips for Takiiig Aetinni Hiring Appropriate Staff 

Look for individuals who: 

■ reside in the community and have experience working with parents, community 
residents, and organizations: 

■ have worked in more than one agency (and therefore have a broader perspective on the 
conditions of families and children); 

■ can adapt to new situations and work to eliminate barriers to success; 

■ have a track record of being accountable for their actions and results of their work; 

■ have a sense of humor and the ability to place events in the context of the larger 
effort; and 

■ are familiar with the languages and cultures of the community. 



Ensuring Staff Teamwork 

In order to work well with children and families, staff must first work well 
with each other. A sense of inclusiveness among school and agency staff is 
essential, especially if they are working together on school campuses. Many 
partner organizations have strong cultures — systems of beliefs and practices 
— that include special staff roles, schedules, and communication styles. 

School staff may be unable to participate in partnership activities scheduled 
during school holidays or summer sessions; teachers’ union rules may also 
dictate some limits on roles for school staff. Community-based organizations 
and nonprofit groups also have distinct cultures, and some may prefer to 
conduct only activities they have been successful with in the past. 

.Some comprehensive partnerships create broad-based teams to 
guide staffing decisions. For example, a family education center near 
Chicago established a 24-member team of teachers, parents, agency and 
community representatives, and health care practitioners to interview 
potential principals. 'The team created a job description, listed character- 
istics of the ideal candidate, compiled interview questions, and agreed on 
a decisionmaking process. Fiach team member participated in interview- 
ing each job candidate and made recommendations on hiring. 

Recognizing and Using Informal Community Resources 

Remember that all partners, including — and especially — parents, have 
something to gi\e to comprehensive strategies. By locating and asking for 
informal contributions from unexpected sources, your partnership will 
have opportunities to expand its base in the community. 

For example, one school-linked partnership promotes a philoso- 
phy of exchanging resources. When parents use services, they indicate 
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what they can contribute in return; this may be time spent tutoring 
another child, or painting a wall. This approach builds self-esteem among 
participants and enables the partnership to capitalize on all of the 
community’s assets. 

Supporting and Sustaining Volunteer Staff and Trainees 

Volunteers, interns, and trainees can provide valuable support to program 
staff and, when they come from the community, can broaden community 
support for comprehensive strategies. Many school-linked partnerships 
use community volunteers: high school students involved in “learning by 
doing” programs, parents, members of the religious community, retired 
residents, and other interested individuals. Your partnership also may be 
able to collaborate with local universities to provide valuable training 
opportunities for students in the health, counseling, 

education, and social work fields. Volunteers, interns, and trainees can 

Such experiences benefit both the partner- 
ship and the participants. Student interns and trainees provide valua ble suppo rt to program 
gain experience and first-hand knowledge that cannot 
be duplicated in the classroom. Volunteers get a ^ 
chance to use their skills in a way that benefits their 
community; they often become champions of the 
partnerships and attract additional community support. 

Experienced school-linked programs offer the following advice 
for supporting and sustaining volunteer staff and trainees: 

■ Individuals receiving training need close attention from pro- 
gram staff, with time to discuss and interpret their experiences 
and to develop professional attitudes and skills. 

■ Designating one member of the partnership’s staff as a volun- 
teer coordinator can facilitate the recruitment, training, assign- 
ment, and ongoing support of volunteer partners. Check partner 
agencies’ policies on involving volunteers; some agencies re- 
(]uire fingerprinting, tuberculosis testing, and other screening 
procedures before they permit volunteers to work with children. 

■ Acknowledge the importance of volunteers through letters and 
certificates of appreciation, public recognition, and opportuni- 
ties for professional development. 

■ Whenever possible, hire good volunteers as paid staff. One 
important function of comprehensive strategics can be to create 
new work opportunities for community members. 



staff and broaden comnnunity 
involvement in the program. 
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How Can a Variety of Resources Be Brought Together to Create ^^Seamless*’ Strategies? 



Successful comprehensive school-linked partnerships have found that a 
basic, shared understanding about how resources will be managed can 
smooth the flow of operations considerably. P'or example: 

Agree that every partner agency will contribute resources* As men- 
tioned earlier in this chapter, the programs that are the most successful 
are those in which all partners commit resources, whether in the form of 
financial support, staff resources, or in-kind services and supplies. This 
commitment is made with the understanding that partner agencies are 
only asked to contribute within their capacity and that every contribu- 
tion is important. 

Designate a fiscal agent* It is preferable to have one organization man- 
age and organize resources for the partnership. This fiscal agent may be 
one of the partner organizations, such as the school or school district; an 
existing nonprofit, such as the United Way or another community-based 
organization; or a new community organization established for this pur- 
pose. 

Seek out resources to support the partnership’s action plan* Partner- 
ships are sometimes tempted to apply for all available funding, an 
approach which may actually pull them off track, "Ib avoid the trap of 
searching indiscriminately for available grants, your partnership should 
develop an action plan that spells out staffing and funding needs, and 
then look for resources to support that plan. Equipped with a sound 
plan, partnerships can promote their vision to potential funders and 
define the kinds of support they need. 

Develop a single line-item budget that shows all of the partnership’s 
resources and a timeline for funding* Managing multiple funding 
sources is much easier with a budget that includes the many sources of 
income, A timeline for funding will help partners monitor short-term 
funding sources and changes in funding. 

Match resources, goals» and needs carefully* To ensure stable funding 
for the comprehensive strategies and uninterrupted programs for fami- 
lies, your partnership must use resources as effectively as possible. For 
example, it is not wise to cover core services with short-term funding. 
Similarly, you may be tempted to hire several new staff when funds 
become available, but if the same money will not be available next year, 
a better option might be to use it, for example, to increase the hours of 
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existing staff, to improve program infrastructure, or to provide more 
learning opportunities. 

Learning Opportunities 



Learning about community resources involves deepening the understand- 
ing of all partners and building trust so they will share knowledge that 
often is not public. For example, the partnership may want to know: 

What is the schooTs budget? Are there resources that can be 
reallocated to support the comprehensive initiative? 

How is state and federal family support and prevention funding 
allocated in the community? How can this funding become a re- 
source in these comprehensive strategies? 

How can parents bring resources — their skills, knowledge, and 
time as well as material goods — to the table? 

Partners often learn about resources by holding small meetings 
to gather information, which they then share with the entire partnership 
to create a complete picture of available resources. Try to involve a vari- 
ety of stakeholders in each meeting so you build a shared knowledge base 
among partners. 

Learning Opportunities for Staff 

T he new roles, responsibilities, and relationships required by comprehen- 
sive strategies make learning opportunities for front-line staff especially 
important. These opportunities also provide a forum for communication 
between service systems. Supervisors and staff at a comprehensive pro- 
gram in Hillsborough County, Florida suggest the following approaches: 

■ Focus on teaching people how to work together. Most groups 
and individuals initially overestimate how easy it will be to work 
with others and understand their perspectives. 

■ Devote some time to establishing credibility. Community lead- 
ers must trust partnership organizers; residents must trust ser- 
vice providers and institutions; and practitioners and agencies 
must respect community members, 
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■ Hold “reality checks” frequently to make sure everyone under- 
stands what is being discussed. The same words can mean very 
different things to different groups; don’t assume everyone is 
talking about the same thing. 

■ Consider creating teams of parents, school personnel, and child 
welfare representatives to visit schools to familiarize teachers 
with comprehensive strategies. 

■ Tailor the topics of your learning opportunities to local needs. 
Common topics include methods for establishing advisory 
groups; mobilizing neighborhoods; developing multidisciplinary 
staff teams; building leadership, communication, and writing 
skills so partners can communicate across disciplines; and devel- 
oping contractual agreements, cooperative resolutions, and 
interagency agreements. 

Summary 



Building support for comprehensive school-linked strategies requires 
pooling resources from many sources and using them flexibly to address 
the conditions of children and families in new, holistic ways. When 
funding comes from a variety of sources, traditional program boundaries 
blur. I'he approaches outlined in this chapter help partnerships develop 
and weave together human and financial resources to support 
comprehensive strategies. 
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Chapter 4 



Evaluating School-linked Strategies 

Why evaluate school-linked strategies? 

How can school staff and their partners participate in 
evaluation efforts? 

What are the steps in evaluating school-linked strategies? 



' HE WORD “EVALUATION" CAN FILL PRACTITIONERS WITH DREAD 
if they have lived through the experience of having an outside evaluator 
descend on a school or program, collect a batch of data, and declare that 
the school or program is inadequate. But evaluation does not need to be a 
complicated or negative task. In fact, many people discover that their 
personal experiences in comprehensive strategies help them contribute 
to a realistic and thorough evaluation. They also realize that the evalua- 
tion process sharpens their awareness of a program’s strengths and weak- 
nesses and helps them think creatively about new linkages that could 
benefit children and families. 

'I'his guidebook views evaluation as: 

■ an activity that is done by and with families and other collabora- 
tive partners — not to them: 

■ a continuous process of gathering information about a program 
or strategies to periodically assess its progress toward shared 
goals — a tool for measuring how strategies are working and 
whether they are achieving desired results; 

■ a means of improving accountability to partners, children, 
families, communities, and funders; and 

■ a method for using information to modify and improve activi- 
ties, strategies, and goals. 

For materials that provide more in-depth discussion ot the 
evaluation process, refer to the Suggested Resources section of this 
guidebook (Appendix B). 
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Why Evaluate School-linked Strategies? 



An evaluation tells partners whether their activities are achieving the 
results they want — not just at the end of an activity but also in the short 
term and during an intermediate period. Collaborative partners can use 
the evaluation process and the information it provides to: 

■ Build ownership of the comprehensive strategies among stake- 
holders. Partners and participants who are involved in evaluat- 
ing comprehensive strategies become even 
more invested in their success. For example, 
the federal Even Start program encourages 
local partnerships to engage current and 
potential collaborators and policymakers in 
the evaluation process. These evaluations 
often attract community support and finan- 
cial resources for the partnership. 

■ Guide program improvement. Evaluations 
enable programs tc^ periodically reflect on 
their goals and measure their progress in 
achieving them. By comparing the activities 
that were envisioned to those that acrually 
occurred — and by assessing die success of 
the activities that were implemented — a 
partnership may decide to refine or alter its 
programs or services. 

■ Build accountability. School-linked strate- 
gics require a major investment of resources 
and energy. Funders, policymakers, and other stakeholders want 
evidence their investments are producing better outcomes for 
children, youth, and families. Evaluation results can account for 
how resources were used and document program effectiveness to 
justify the costs of the effort. By showing that they are account- 
able for their investments, partnerships also show that they are 
responsive to the concerns of their supporters. 

■ Test innovative ideas. Because school-linked strategics often try 
new approaches — for example, building skills rather than 
simply treating problems — they must have some means of 
assessing which approaches work, and why. (]Icar feedback 
enables partnerships to build on the best ideas and discard ones 
that do not work. 



Evaluation should be incorporated 
early into the design of your 
strategies and used continuously 
throughout their implementation so 
partners can use information to 
improve their efforts. **An 
evaluation should be a smoke 
detector^ not an autopsy/^ Susan 
Philliber, a program evaluator, says. 



■ Support school reform and Improve service systems. School- 
linked strategies strengthen reforms in schools and in human 
service deli very systems. Evaluations enable partners within 
these systems to pinpoint how each program enhances reform 
and to identify the strengths and weaknesses of connections 
among schools and agencies. This information helps partner- 
ships align and coordinate multiple systems and partners. 

■ Ensure strong communication and organization. E\ aliiations 
help clarify communication patterns and roles among individual 
partners and agencies. This feedback enables programs within a 
comprehensive effort to improve their communication — and 
thus their overall effectiveness. Partnerships can also use e\’alu- 
ation results in organizing and structuring their activities to 
refine cross-agency strategies. For example, when the Savannah 
New Futures collaborative learned about the early iailure of 
elementary school students, it moved to expand its focus to 
include school readiness activities (Center for the Study of 
Social Policy, 199,5). 

■ Document the need for policy changes. Evaluation results that 
accurately portray the experiences of children and families 
participating in a program can help partnerships develop. recom- 
mendations concerning policies and practices (Nissani 6c 
Nelson, 1995). 



Tip< for Taking Action! Preliminary Qu e stions for Eval ua tors , 



What do we want to learn about the comprehensive school-linked strategies? 

What will be different for children and families when the strategies are implemented? 

What will be different for teachers, health and human services providers, and other 
front-line practitioners when the strategies are implemented? 

How will we know the school-linked strategies are operating effectively? 



How Can School Staff and Their Partners Participate in Evaluation Effor 



In the past, some evaluations involved school or program staff only in a 
limited way — perhaps by assigning them the task of collecting specific- 
data (.Shaw 6c Rcploglc, 1995). This approach docs not take advantage of al 
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partners’ potential to enrich evaluation (Gomby & I^arson, 1992). School 
staff and their partners must be involved in evaluation efforts; otherwise, 
these key stakeholders may feel that they — not their program — are being 
evaluated, and that the evaluation is an ordeal imposed on them by an 
outside authority (Shaw & Replogle, 1995). When all partners work 
together to identify the purpose of an evaluation, design measurements, 
and interpret findings, they all learn how school-linked strategies make a 
difference in the community and they all develop a sense of ownership. 

Tips for T aking Actions RQlg>s for Partners in an Evaluation 

School staff and their partners can: 

■ identify the assumptions about how people and conditions change that guide the 
comprehensive strategies; 

■ connect the evaluation to these assumptions; 

■ determine the purpose of the evaluation; 

■ design tools and measures for gathering useful information; 

■ share expertise and knowledge about children and families; 

■ offer insights about how comprehensive strategies are working and how their effec- 
tiveness can be measured; and 

■ suggest ways to modify and improve programs and strategies, based on 

evaluation information. 

I 



What Are the Steps in Evaluating School-linked Strategies? 



A useful evaluation of school-linked strategics involves: 

{ I ) identifying the purpose of the evaluation, the information 
needs of stakeholders, and the assumptions about change that 
guide practitioners and programs; 

(2) identifying the short-term, intermediate, and long-term 
indicators of progress and results that will produce 
useful information; 

(3) selecting techniques for gathering information; 

( 4 ) developing a system for maintaining records and other 
information; and 

(5) :*eveloping a feedback loop for using evaluation information 

to improve school-linked strategies. 

A description of these steps follows. 

Identify the Purpose of Evaluation, the Information Needs of 
Stakeholders, and the Partnership’s Assumptions about Change 

Start by thinking about the goals that your partnership chose to guide its 
efforts. What were your goals, and what assumptions did you make about 
the best way to bring about change.^ What strategies 
did your goals encourage you to adopt.^ How do the 
strategics connect to the desired results expressed in 
vour goals.^ The answers to these questions wdll 
suggest types of information you can collect that will 
help you evaluate your partnership’s success. 

Next, think about the information needs of 
each stakeholder. Parents and families need to learn 
what comprehensive strategies offer them and how' 
they can contribute to the community. School leaders 
need to learn how comprehensive strategies fit into 
the broader picture of educational improvement and 
student achievement. What links exist between the 
comprehensive strategics and school reform goals and 
approaches." What changes have occurred that might 
influence school policies.^ Health care providers want 
to know' if the comprehensive strategies are improv- 
ing access to health care for children and families. 

How' many children are receiving health services, and 
of what t\pe.^ What patterns of service use have been identified.^ In 



**Agreement on a common set of 
goals and outcome measures not 
only makes collaboration easier, but 
also helps promote a community- 
wide *culture of responsibility’ f '^r 
children and families, and fuels the 

momentum for change.” 

— LIsbeth Schorr in Making a difference: 
Moving to outcome-based accountability for 
comprehensive service reforms, (1994) 
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response, how has the partnership modified its approach? Community 
organizations want to know what impact the strategies are having on 
community capacity-building and revitalization. 

Each of these information needs will suggest different types of 
evaluation approaches. Your evaluation may not be able to satisfy every 
information need, but you will want to respond to the needs of as many 
stakeholders as possible. 

Finally, clarify the goals and expected results of your evalua- 
tion. Again, this process will help determine the information you will 
need to collect. ^Fhe purpose of evaluation should be determined by 
drawing on the insights of diverse stakeholders. 

Identify Useful indicators of Progress and Results that Meet Information Needs 

A good evaluation doesn’t wait until a program is “finished” and then try 
to measure final results; instead, it is an ongoing process that measures 
change at many stages. You will want to choose indicators that measure: 

■ short-term accomplishments; 

■ interim or intermediate progress; and 

■ long-term results. 

Short-term indicators measure what actually happened within 
the comprehensive effort: whether resources were generated, staff were 
hired, programs were implemented, and services w'ere provided. Interim 
indicators measure what happened as a result of the strategies — for 
example, parents read to their children more frequently (an interim 
result) because they attended a school-sponsored parenting class (a short- 
term result). Long-term results measure the changes linked to interim 
results — for example, whether a child’s reading ability improved be- 
cause his or her parent read aloud at home. Revaluations also reveal the 
relationships between these different types of indicators. 

Be aware that some conditions, such as high mobility of fami- 
lies, can make it hard to measure some indicators of progress. Be creative 
and selective as you choose indicators and methods of measuring change. 

Select Techniques for Gathering Information 

The approaches your partnership uses to collect information and to 
document and measure progress will depend on the purpose and design 
of your evaluation. A discussion of key issues follows. 

What information will be most meaningful? IVaditional evaluations 
collect (luantitative and tiualitative information. Quantitative 
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Inforiitiation includes numerical measures, trends, and statistics. This type 
of information comes from attendance records, intake and eligibility 
forms, census reports, or state data sources. P^aluators also create ques- 
tionnaires or surveys to produce their own quantitative information. 

Qualitative information is more descriptive and subjective than 
quantitative data. Common sources are interviews, observations, and 
focus groups with staff and program participants. Evaluation teams often 
turn to (lualitative data to explain trends they have found in quantitative 
information. P'or example, if records show that a new counseling center is 
being underutilized, interviews with families and staff may reveal why. 

Both types of data are essential to evaluation because they can 
be used to explain and interpret each other. By using both, your partner- 
ship will build consistency and be able to assess your progress accurately. 
Again, different kinds of information will be meaningful to different 
stakeholders, A school principal may be impressed by information that 
more parents are reading to their children; a parent, however, might be 
more interested in the fact that more children feel safe walking to and 
from school than in knowing that the majority of parents gave high ratings 
to a literacy class. And some information will be meaningful to the whole 
partnership — especially if it can be used for continuous improvement. 

Using a variety of techniques to gather several types of informa- 
tion will give your partnership insight into many community perspectives. 
For example, interviewing people to collect stories about community 
history not only yields useful knowledge, it provides information that is 
more meaningful to many community members than statistical measure- 
ments. Collecting stories also helps involve families, teachers, and other 
front-line stakeholders in the evaluation process. I'heir stories give in- 
sights into the paths families follow as they participate in comprehensive 
strategics and help partners better understand the connection between 
expected program results and the realities of families’ experiences. 

Which methods will capture the information you need? Many of the 
methods for gathering information described in C’hapter 3 (Community 
.Assessment) are also used for evaluation. These include: 

■ structured interview:> with children, school staff, and other 

collaborative partners; 

■ surveys and ciucstionnaircs of participants; 

■ documentation of families’ stories; 

■ focus groups; 

■ sclf-rcporting and feedback forms completed by school staff and 

their partners; 
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■ review and analysis of existing sources such as school and 
agency records and demographic profiles of the community; and 

■ observation of participants. 

Consider how the methods you choose will be received by 
families, staff, partners, and the community. Will they be meaningful to 
them.^ Again, make sure that the language used in forms or interviews 
will be understandable, culturally appropriate, and respectful and that 
providing or collecting the information will not place undue burdens on 
families, school staff, or service providers. How will all stakeholders use 
the evaluation findings in a way that clearly supports and benefits 
the community.^ 

Many school-linked partnerships are moving away from evalua- 
tions based on purely quantitative naodels and experimental designs (see 
Shaw & Replogle, 1995; Wagner et al., 1994). Instead, these partnerships 
document how programs operate, how families experience the programs, 
and what short- and long-term benefits result from the programs. Short- 
term and interim results indicate whether progress is being made to- 
ward the long-term goals. Long-term results indicate whether children 
and families have benefited from the comprehensive strategies in the 
ways specified by the partnership’s goals — that is, whether the partici- 
pants’ lives or community conditions have changed as planned. If your 
partnership’s efforts do not produce the short-term results you sought, 
study the information you collected to find out which factors may be 
inhibiting progress. Adjust your strategies and continue to assess short- 
term results to make sure your efforts are on track. 

..inking Measurements and Results 

In order to measure progress and accomplishments, you must clearly understand your 
partnership’s goals and assumptions about change. For example, a partnership with the 
goal of improving academic performance may assume that an increase in student atten- 
dance will lead to improved academic performance — and that a school-based health 
clinic may help increase student attendance by treating the illnesses that keep children 
out of school. What short-term outcomes will indicate that the strategies are on track? 

One indicator may be a reduction in absences caused by illness. If school attendance 
increases in the short term, the partnership might expect a long-term result of Improved 
school performance. On the other hand, If school attendance does not Increase In the 
short term, partners would not anticipate that school performance would improve. 
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D«\^«iop a System for Gathering Information and Maintaining Records 

" ■Evaluations require time, human and financial resources, and a structure 
that supports information gathering and record keeping. Without a system 
for collecting and managing information, evaluation responsibilities may 
eat into the schedules of school and agency staff and detract from the 
quality or quantity of their activities. A good evaluation neither overbur- 
dens teachers, service providers, and program participants with paper- 
work nor produces so little data that there is nothing to analyze. 

Many schools and agencies have record-keeping systems :n 
place that can be modified or revised for an evaluation of comprehensive 
strategies. Successful evaluations use the following guidelines to design 
or revise record-keeping systems: 

Simplify information collection methods. School and agency staff are 
much more likely to complete a half-page checklist than a five-page, 
handwritten reporting form. If the technology is available, you can save 
time by having staff type information directly into the computer system 
instead of using written forms. 

Create flexible procedures. In communities with low literacy rates, many 
parents who participate in comprehensive strategies may need to enter 
data verbally into a tape recorder rather than writing reports. 

Build a two-way flow of communication. When the partners who collect 
information have easy, frequent access to the individuals or groups ana- 
lyzing it, a feedback loop is created that informs all stakeholders. 

Ensure confidentiality. It isn't easy to create a two-way flow of oata and 
at the same time respect the confidentiality of participants. Make sure 
your partnership develops effective methods for maintaining confidential- 
ity when it plans an evaluation. 

Document the stories of some families. School and agency staff can 
provide valuable information by describing the path that some families 
follow as they work with a program and progress toward their goals. This 
information puts a human face on facts. Ask staff to explain the referrals 
they make and comment on families’ conditions and concerns. 

Review and refine record-keeping efforts. Few information systems are 
perfect. Sometimes programs have to gather data from past records or 
reconstruct a record of services; other record-keeping systems capture 
inadctpiatc mformation or fail to produce the information needed for 
evaluation. 'These imperfections can be worked out over time if partners 
eontinually assess the changes and identify what works well in the system 
— and what needs to work better. 
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Develop a Feedback Loop for Using Evaluation Information to Im 
prove SchooUlinked Strategies 

As evaluation results become available, your partnership can set up a 
system for sharing and discussing the information so that all partners 
understand how programs and services relate to goals and visions. A 
feedback loop also enables partners to use information to make in- 
formed decisions. 

Share the findings with all partners; they need to hear how 
their participation has made a difference for children and families. In 
particular, ask school and agency staff to read your evaluation findings 
and prepare recommendations based on their insights. I'hcir first-hand 
experience can help them identify changes in practice that directly 
address any issues that have surfaced. Set aside time at partnership 
meetings to discuss evaluation findings and brainstorm improvements. 
And disseminate evaluation findings to the larger community to build 
support for school-linked strategies and increase awareness about com- 
munity conditions. 



Learning Opportunities 



When partners help evaluate school-linked strategics, the evaluation 
process itself becomes a learning experience. To ‘‘demystify” evalua- 
tion, make sure that: 

■ any person from outside the partnership who serves as an 
evaluator is comfortable working and talking with parents and 
community members; 

■ all members of the partnership have an opportunity to discuss 
what they want to learn from the evaluation and to understand 
how' the data they are collecting will generate the information 
they want; 

■ partners have an opportunity to discuss evaluation findings 
with the person who coordinated the evaluation, so they 
understand what the findings mean for the program and the 
community; and 

■ partners think about what, if anything, the partnership will do 
differently because of what it learned from the evaluation. 

h'inally, remember that teachers often play a central role in an 
evaluation by reporting information on student outcomes, such as im- 
provements in completing homework, following directions, and staying 





on task (lllback, 1993). To minimize their workload, make sure that 
teachers develop efficient record-keeping procedures and have adequate 
time to complete the task. 



Summary 



Evaluations help build ownership of strategics among partners, guide 
program improvement, build accountability, test innovative ideas, sup- 
port school reform, ensure strong communication and organization, and 
document the need for policy changes. .School staff and their partners 
should be involved in each of the following steps; (I) identifying the 
purpose of evaluation, the information needs of stakeholders, and the 
partnership’s assumptions about change; ( 2 ) identifying useful indicators 
of progress and results that meet information needs; ( 3 ) selecting tech- 
niques for gathering information; ( 4 ) developing a system for maintaining 
records and other information; and ( 5 ) developing a feedback loop for 
using evaluation information to improve school-linked strategies. 
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Chapter 5 



Moving from Vision to Action 



What forms do comprehensive school-linked strategies take? 
What are key considerations in moving toward action? 

How do partnerships organize for successful action? 

What are key factors for effective staffing? 



FTER YOUR PARTNERSHIP HAS LAID A FOUNDATION FOR 
comprehensive school-linked strategies by conducting a community 
assessment, defining a shared vision, and gathering partners, you are 
ready to bring the effort to life. In taking action, effective comprehensive 
strategies follow a set of guidelines that by now should look very familiar. 
Comprehensive strategies simultaneously bring multiple stakeholders 
together; include all of the community’s groups in implementation; and 
provide a mix ol programs, services, supports, and opportunities that 
reflect a broad, holistic response to local conditions. This chapter ex- 
plores the forms that comprehensive strategies can take; key consider- 
ations in moving strategies from vision toward action; ways that programs 
organize for successful action; and ideas for effective staffing. 



What Forms Do Comprehensive School>linked Strategies Take? 



(comprehensive strategies can — and should — take a variety of forms, 
depending on the unique circumstances of a community. Some typical 
models arc family resource centers, community school programs, 
information and referral systems, and comprehensive school-linked 
health programs. 

Family resource centers are often located in schools, community cen- 
ters, or public housing developments. 'I'heir approach is to strengthen 
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families by enhancing parenting skills, preventing crises, and connecting 
families to an array of existing resources. Many of these programs are 
operated by families for families in the community (Family Resource 
Coalition Report, 1993). For example, the Fort Pierce (Florida) Family 
Service Center, located on an elementary school campus, offers health 
and mental health care, parent education, family literacy, child care, and 
human services. 

Community school programs envision schools as the hubs of a commu- 
nity. In contrast to family resource centers, i.. ;y provide services to all 
members of a community, not just children and their farriilies (Minzey & 
LeTarte, 1994). Community school strategies typically include adult 
education and skill development; youth-focused activities, such as Scouts 
of America or Boys and Girls clubs; athletic programs; tutoring and 
mentoring; and other programs that help students build academic and 
social skills. Community school programs also emphasize informal com- 
munity opportunities and links with community agencies. 

For example, l.S. 218 in Washington Heights, New York, is a 
partnership between the school system and the nonprofit Children’s Aid 
Society. The school incorporates a community medical and dental clinic; 
before- and after-school programs; aijd a resource center that links the 
community with employment, housing, public assistance, adult educa- 
tion, drug prevention, and help with immigration issues. 

Information and referral programs are designed to increase families 
access to resources by improving communication among agencies and by 
reducing transportation and eligibility barriers. Although they usually do 
not provide direct services, these programs may utilize a case manage- 
ment approach, in which a single worker acts as a broker or connector for 
families. For example, a school district in Minnesota uses family advo- 
cates to link families to appropriate resources. T he program targets 
students in kindergarten through eighth grade and their families, empha- 
sizing collaboration among parents, teachers, and service providers. 

Family advocates meet with families in the families homes, in the 
evening or on weekends to learn about their economic and cultural is- 
sues, health and legal concerns, and mental health and educational 
needs. 'I'he family advocates also talk with teachers about family dynam- 
ics that may affect student learning. 

School-based and school-linked comprehensive health programs prima- 
rily serve children, although some arc ojien to entire families and commu- 
nities. 'I'hrough its connection with schools, this model enables health 
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and mental health-care providers to reach children who might otherwise 
have no access to health care or preventive health services. 

This model focuses primarily on a broad range of health ser- 
vices. For example, health clinics based at high schools in Multnomah 
County (Oregon) offer routine and sports-related physical exams; diagno- 
sis and treatment of minor illness or injury; general infection checks; 
routine testing for students who have a family history of diabetes or 
anemia; vision, dental, and blood pressure screening; immunizations; 
HIV/AIDS prevention counseling and testing; nutrition education and 
weight management; mental health counseling; counseling on smoking 
cessation, peer trust, and other issues prevalent among adolescents; 
substance abuse support services; and referrals to other health and human 
.ic.vice providers. 

Comprehens i ve Hea l th Pro g rams Combine a Range of S<>rvir«>~: 

■ Immunizations, preventive health screenings, and physical exams 

■ Head Start screenings 

■ Dental education and care 

■ Health education and classroom-based health curricula 

■ Care for chronic and serious health conditions 

■ Counseling for mental health issues, drug abuse, and sexual abuse 

■ Violence prevention programs 

■ Case management and home visits 

■ Women. Infants, and Children (WIC) nutrition services 

■ Prenatal care and parenting education 



A.s your partner.ship chooses a model or develops a new one, 
partners should consider two key points: (I) the model should be appro- 
priate to the developmental levels of children, including those with 
disabilities; and ( 2 ) the model should reflect the cultural and linguistic 
preferences of the community. 

Responding to the Developmental Levels of Children 

Effective strategies accommodate children of different ages and levels of 
learning. For example: 

■ Young children benefit from programs that provide and link 
high-(|uality child care and education; family support; parent 
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education; home visits; immunizations and physical exams; 
nutrition programs; and transitions to school. 

■ Elementary school students benefit from programs that pro- 
mote the physical health necessary for learning; socialization 
with peers; positive relationships with peers and adults; learn- 
ing opportunities as part of after-school care; tutoring; 
mentoring; and parenting education to support school success. 

■ Middle and high school students benefit from programs that 
offer conflict resolution; health care; participation in community 
service; substance abuse treatment and prevention; violence 
prevention; job training and employment; assistance in the 
transition from school to work; and education and counseling for 
students and parents with an emphasis on adolescent and 
family issues. 

Remember, a truly comprehensive partnership doesn’t simply 
provide these services — it links, aligns, coordinates, and collaborates 
with people, programs, opportunities, and assets to strengthen children, 
families, -and the community. 

Reflecting Cultural and Language Preferences 

Children, families, and community members may not 
participate in comprehensive strategies unless the 
services and approach reflect the community’s cul- 
tural diversity and an understanding of how cultural 
differences affect families’ attitudes. 

The following approaches can help your 
comprehensive strategies be more responsive: 

Know how people become Informed. Do families 
read local newspapers and newsletters? Do they 
receive the majority of their information through 
radio and tcle\’ision? If so, from which stations.'' Do 
most families have telephones? Is there an effective “phone tree” in the 
school community? Or do community members tend to gather in a park, 
at school, or at a corner grocery store to discuss issues? Are there religious 
leaders and elders who coordinate communication within the community? 

Hire staff who reflect the community. When families walk in the door 
of a program and find employees and volunteers who reflect the di\ ersity 
of the community, they are more apt to feel at home. .Staff who can speak 
families’ home languages help make community members feel comfort- 
able and increase their participation in the partnership. 
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Responsiveness to cultural and 
linguistic preferences extends far 
beyond printing materials in multiple 
languages or celebrating holidays of 
diverse cultures* 



Know how people perceive schools and other institutions* In many 
communities, families trust schools and see them as helpful institutions. 
In others, families may respect schools and academic achievement but 
feel uncomfortable sharing family issues or revealing needs to school 
staff. Families with little formal education or history of school success 
may avoid interactions with schools altogether. At a school-linked pro- 
gram in Southern California, members of one cultural group were reluc- 
tant to visit the program counselor even though he was from the same 
culture. However, parents frequently called the counselor in the evening 
or visited him at home — saying they didn’t want to bother him at his 
job. Program planners eventually changed the counselor’s hours and 
office location so he could work in the community in the evening, where 
people were more comfortable meeting with him. 



What Are Key Considerations in Moving Toward Action? 



Previous chapters have explored many of the principles that guide 
successful comprehensive strategies. Eight of these principles, adapted 
from Schorr (1994), raise particularly important issues for partnerships 
moving toward action: 

Effective Strategies are Comprehensive and Responsive 

Do your partnership’s comprehensive strategies combine a range of 
services and opportunities to meet the needs identi- 
fied by families.^ Arc these elements combined into a 
system, rather than being a collection of unconnected 
services and programs.^ 



Effective Strategies Focus on Children 
and Families 

Does your school-linked comprehensive program focus 
on making families feel welcome at all times.^ Are 
families treated with respect and made to feel impor- 
tant? Do program staff know families’ views on the 
issues that affect them and work with families to help them achieve 
their goals? 



Above all* children and families 
should consistently hear, **Let*s 
see what we can do about that>** or 
**How can we work with you on 
that issue?** 
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Effective Strategies Reduce Barriers to Participation 

Do you have systems to simplify eligibility requirements and procedures 
for a range of programs and to reduce paperwork so 



families fill out as few forms as possible? Can commu- 
nity agencies develop a single point of entry to ser- 
vices so a family only needs to share detailed and 
confidential information once? (For example, one 
school district near Chicago created a comprehensive 



Parents deepen their involvement 
in comprehensive strategies 

through volunteering their time or 



school registration form and process that also collects 

, donating resources. 

Head Start eligibility data and links families with 

family advocates.) Do your strategies also reduce 

barriers by producing documents and correspondence in all languages 
spoken in the community and by providing interpreters at meetings and 
work sessions? Do front-line staff work to communicate in language that 
is clear and easily understood? Are program staff proactive in ensuring 
that students and families actually receive the services or take advantage 



of the opportunities to which they are referred? 



Effective Strategies Build Partnerships between Parents and Professionals 

Are parents involved with professionals in moving the strategies toward 
action? Are parents and community residents employed in programs that 
form your comprehensive strategies and provided with opportunities for 
professional development? 



Effective Strategies Are Geographically and Psychologically Accessible 

In choosing a site or sites for elements of its comprehensive strategies, 
has the partnership looked for the best locations to reach children and 
families? Has your group considered the school itself, separate buildings 
on school grounds, or sharing a Head Start office? Is there a community 
or cultural center w'here families and children are most comfortable? 

Could an unused school building be turned into a center where many 
agencies work together under one root? Are parents interested in devel- 
oping and running family resource centers? 

Effective Strategies Are Flexible and Resourceful 

Arc program staff able to meet at times that are convenient for children 
and families? Where can families comfortably meet with staff; in schools, 
homes, public housing developments, or community centers.'' 
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T i p s for T a k i ng Actio n: issues to Consider in Selectlrtg Sites 

■ Is the site close to affordable, reliable public transportation? 

■ Is it near other places in the school or community where parents and families naturally 
and frequently gather? 

■ Is it in on a street where families feel safe? 

■ If the site is in a school, is it close enough to other activities to ensure good communi- 
cation between center and school staff? (If it is on the far side of the baseball diamond, 
teachers may never drop in to talk.) 



Effective Strategies Focus on Prevention without Neglecting Families' 
Immediate Concerns 

(..an families and children receive help before a crisis occurs? Does your 
program provide for: prenatal care for women in the first trimester of 
pregnancy? home \ isits to strengthen parenting skills? 
immunizations and physical exams for children at a 
school or other community site? and counseling and 
drop-in services for families under stress? 

(^an you help families find ways to get out of 
crises so that they can benefit from preventive activi- 
ties? (>an your comprehensive strategies respond to 
the needs of families who may be in a constant state 
of crisis, such as those who arc homeless? 



Effective Strategies Possess Relentless Prob- 
lem-solving Capacity 

Are rhe individuals involved in school-linked strate- 
gies energetic and relentless in their efforts to effect 
positive change? (]an they approach new challenges 
creatively and work as a ream to develop solutions? 

^arents.as Problem Solvers . 

j A group of parents at a school in Miami who were concerned about an epidemic of 
head lice realized that some families could not afford medicated shampoos and could 
not take time off from work to address the problem. The parent group formed a 

I special team of “Lice Busters,” equipped with shampoo and a vacuum cleaner, and 
visited families* homes to eradicate the lice. 



Program staff should be able to 
respond to emergency situations 
without bureaucratic constraints. For 
example, if staff have access to small 
amounts of cash, they can quickly 
help a family buy a new pair of shoes 
for a child, pay taxi fare, or pay the 
deposit on gas and electric services. 
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How Do Partnerships Organize for Successful Action? 



A comprehensive partnership’s success depends on sound organization as 
well as sound design. The governance structures and guidelines for part- 
ner relationships discussed in Chapter 1 are part of a strong organization. 

As your partnership moves toward action, you will also need to develop 
(I) an infrastructure for program operations; (2) systems to organize infor- 
mation and communication; (3) a process for determining eligibility for 
programs; and ( 4 ) confidentiality protocols for sharing information. 

Developing Infrastructure 

Infrastructure refers to the internal support systems and procedures that 
keep things running smoothly. Each comprehensive partnership must 
develop systems that can effectively handle the daily flow of information 
and work among partners and within programs. These systems should also 
respond to problems that may arise. An effective infrastructure must 
include, for example: 

• technology for determining eligibility for multiple programs; 

■ staff development systems; and 

■ family education and participation opportunities. 

A sound infrastructure helps comprehensive strategies run 
smoothly and uniformly and builds solid programs that achieve their 
goals. For example, you may want to formalize the commitments you 
obtained from your collaborative partners (see Chapter 2) by developing 
interagency agreements spelling out details of shared responsibility, 
resources, and authority An agreement may cover the use of buildings, 
playgrounds and vehicles; payment for utilities and custodial services; 
staff time for direct services, planning, management, and publicity; funds 
and personnel to provide staff development; and allocation of in-kind 
agency supports such as printing and mailing. 

Establishing Communication, Information, and Publicity Systems 

These systems help collaborative pErtners communicate with each other 
efficiently, manage information within and across individual programs, 
and share information with community members who arc not part of the 
partnership. A well-planued information system that helps a partnership 
collect, analyze, and distribute information can improve the coordination 
of services and relieve the record-keeping burden on staff. 
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Many computer software programs are available to simplify 
record keeping, allow communication across agency lines, and connect to 
the information systems of major agencies. Before investing in a new 
system, however, find out which systems your partners already use, and 
build systems to communicate with them. State education agencies often 
know which information systems have been used successfully by other 
comprehensive partnerships. 

A system for publicizirrg information about comprehensive 
strategies is also important. Good publicity broadens support for programs 
and informs other communities of the potential of school-linked strate- 
gies. A publicity system shares information with; 

■ Agencies and schools, whose staff members need to know about 
changes going on in their organizations and the implications of 
these changes for them. When a school makes a commitment to 
be part of a school-linked partnership, teachers want to know 
that students’ needs are being met — and they want to learn 
new ways to modify their classrooms to better help children 
succeed. Staffs that are well informed about strategies are more 
apt to support them and to refer families and students. Program 
staff are often asked by community members to explain the 
strategies; knowing about projected changes, important new 
issues, and success stories will increase their effectiveness as 
informal program representatives. 

■ Families and community members, who want to know what the 
partnership offers them and how they can contribute to its 
success. T'hey should be informed of its goals, programs, ser- 
vices, and upcoming events and be invited to provide feedback. 
They should also be informed about opportunities for sharing 
their expertise, time, and energy with programs and partners. 

■ The greater community, which will support strategies that are 
recognized as effective and responsive. Through community 
outreach, comprehensive strategies recruit new partners; attract 
volunteer staff, financial resources, and in-kind contributions; 
and build momentum for larger institutional change. 

Dotermining Eligibility 

Comprehensive strategies should be available to all families and all 
family members so that no family feels left out or stigmatized. If your 
strategies cannot connect all families with all programs, try to develop an 
initial screening process to help families identify and gain access to 
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programs from which they may benefit. Avoid asking families to travel 
from one agency to another looking for help. 

Eligibility should not be linked to a family’s ability to pay a fee. 
Although many comprehensive programs provide a variety of services 
without charge, it is also appropriate at times to ask parents to pay a 
nominal fee for programs such as child care. But it is never acceptable to 
charge a fee if it prevents a family from gaining access to services, oppor- 
tunities. or resources. 



Protecting Confidentiality 

C'ollaborative partners need to be able to share information about 
families’ assets and conditions in order to coordinate a comprehensive, 
holistic response. But families may v.'orry about the contidentialits of 
private information. This concern can prevent some 

families from participating in comprehensive strate- School and agency personnel may 
gies altogether. School and agency staff may also be 

concerned about sharing private information across have differ ent n otions about how 
agency lines. They may have different notions about 

how confidentiality should be handled, based on their confiden.^ialit y s hould be handle d^ 
professional experience and protocols. 

To resolve confidentiality issues, encourage based on their profe ssion al training 



families, schools, and agency partners to learn about 

each other's concerns and legal constraints, and create and organizational culture, 
a set of guidelines that are acceptable to all groups. 

It’s important to build consensus on this issue; clearly stated guidelines 
that are understood and used by all front-line staff foster trust among 



partners. To reassure families, explain that no information is shared with 
agencies unless parents have seen it first and are w'illing to share it. 
Eamilies often will let agencies share information in order to develop a 
'•omprehensive plan for services and supports. Legal staff 
from school districts and other partner agencies can help develop agree- 
ments or consent forms between families and agencies to allow for 
information sharing. 



For example, a program in Pennsylvania that works with mi- 
grant families developed a uniform release form that allows information 
sharing across agency boundaries to help staff combine and coordinate 
programs for individual families. You may also want to provide a family 
bill of rights or written policy about confidentiality that parents can 
easilv understand. 
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T i ps for T a king: Acti o n . L _ Re s pec .t Fa milies* Confidentiality 

Front-line staff should understand state and local regulations regarding information 
sharing and confidentiality. Regulations vary from state to state and within local 
jurisdictions, and can be obtained from each government agency. In addition, the 
Federal Education Rights of Privacy Act (FERPA) sets guidelines for what types of 
Information schools can release, and to whom. 



What Are Key Factors for Effective Staffing? 



As your partnership moves from vision to action — with real staff people 
in real communities beginning to interact with real children and families 
— you will face some very practical staffing issues. For example, a staff 
may be composed of individuals from several different partner agencies 
who do not necessarily share the same practices, protocols, or expecta- 
tions. Partner agencies may also experience staff turnover. 

Successful comprehensive partnerships have used the following 
approaches to address such staffing challenges: 

Create a New Organizational Culture 

Frequently, school-linked comprehensive strategies are staffed with 
employees from existing agencies who are “repositioned” or moved from 
a position within a single agency to an interagency position. Don’t under- 
estimate the changes this requires of staff, even those who volunteer to 
make the change. Invest some time and effort in building a new' organiza- 
tional culture, new norms of communication, new' relationships w'ith 
families and ccymmunities, and a system of supervision and "accountability 
that works for staff from all partner agencies. 



Build a Cohesive Staff 

(>.omprehensi ve strategics often attract staff from agencies outside the 
partnership. Outside staff can bring additional know'Iedge of the commu- 
nity, experiences in diverse cultures, and fresh perspectives of commu- 
nity members and nonprofit (jrgani/ations. But in order to build a cohe- 
sive staff from diverse organizations and backgrounds, you must select 
staff carefully and foster a team spirit. 

1 ry to invc'lve staff who come to the comprehensive program 
voluntarily, rather than being assigned by their agencies. Advertise job 
openings within agencies, and invite key stakeholders to participate in 
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interviewing and hiring, l.ook for staff who have knowledge of the neigh- 
borhood and community, commitment to the vision and philosophy of the 
program, an ability to adapt to change, and a sense of accountability for 
work performance. 



PAvelnping Communication among Sta ff, 



■ Designate one person as the primary contact for communication at the school and one 



person as the primary contact at the comprehensive strategies program. Often, the 
I principal or assistant principal assumes this role for the school and the coordinator or 
j program director assumes it for the program. 



■ Develop a simple written referral form for school staff to use to communicate con- 
cerns to program staff. 

■ Respond promptly to referrals from school staff and indicate which staff members will 
follow up with the child and the family: provide feedback to school staff instantly. 

■ Follow up with teachers who make referrals to make sure that your collaborative 
efforts are improving students’ conditions, behavior, and academic achievement. 



Ease Staff Transitions 

’I'urnovcr among agency staff can create navoc for students and families; 
loss of key staff can be especially disruptive. 'lb minimize the negative 
effects of staff changes and to provide smooth transitions: 

■ Increase the number of individuals within an agency who par- 
ticipate in planning and decisionmaking for the program. Shared 
leadership means that the program’s continuity will not depend 
on a single individual. 

■ Kstablish a transition period for orienting new professional staff. 

■ Document the history and process of the partnership, so new 
staff can read up on how the program operated in the past. 

■ Provide time for professional staff to meet with peers in other 
comprehensive strategies programs. 
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Learning Opportunities 



As partners move to put a vision into action, they often seek information 
about similar programs. Your partnership may want to: 

■ \'isit a similar program. Many programs encourage visitors; some 
have scheduled times when the staff and parents make presenta- 
tions for visitors. As you plan your visit, be sure to invite repre- 
sentative partners, allow time for group discussion about w'hat 
they warjt to learn, and provide good opportunities for partners 
to share their learning with the rest of the group afterwards. 
Encourage visitors to take cameras, videocameras, and/or tape 
recorders to capture their impressions and share them with 
others. 

■ Invite presentations from other programs. To build enthusiasm 
among a larger group, invite a team from another partnership to 
come and talk. Work with your partnership to develop a list of 
questions in advance to ensure that the presentation meets your 
needs. And plan to spend enough time with your visitors to 

get a complete picture, including the challenges that the group 
still faces. 

Moving from vision to action isn’t always easy. Sometimes groups 
have different opinions about which approach will yield the best results. 
To avoid creating winners and losers within your partnership, consider 
taking a “study group” approach. In a study group, partners form a small 
subcommittee that meets regularly over a period of time to gain new 
knowledge about an issue and develop an informed consensus. Some 
group members may choose to read a book (and find ways to describe the 
content to members who learn better in other ways) or bring in guest 
speakers who are informed about the topic. The study group approach 
requires a commitment of time and thoughtful inquiry, but it deepens 
partners' involvement and develops shared commitment to solutions. 
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and Parents Learn TQgeth<>r to_ResQlve Usues 



Teachers at an elementary school in Phoenix, Arizona realized that the large number of 
students entering first grade from non-English-speaking homes was limiting the teach- 
ers* ability to keep classroom instruction on pace, The teachers knew they needed a 
strategy for helping children make the transition to the primary grades, but they 
weren’t sure what to do. So, the teachers developed a series of seminars where they 
; could study the issue; each teacher led the group in a different topic. Next, the teach- 
ers held workshops for parents to share what they had learned and solicit feedback. At 
the end of the second year of study, the teachers and 300 parent partners asked the 
school board for a waiver allowing them to dramatically restructure classrooms. The 
waiver they received enabled parents and teachers to create more personalized, multi- 
age classrooms in which every entering group of nine students has the same teacher 
through first, second, and third grade. The school also developed teams of health and 
mental health providers to offer additional support. 



Summary 



(Comprehensive strategies are implemented in several ways — most often 
through family resource centers, community school programs, information 
and referral programs, or school-based or school-linked comprehensive 
health programs. The model your partnership chooses should be appro- 
priate to the developmental levels of children and should reflect the 
cultural and linguistic diversity ot the community. 

Several principles of effective comprehensive strategies raise 
issues for partnerships as they move from planning toward action. 

T hese include: 

■ being comprehensive and responsive; 

■ focusing on children and families; 

■ reducing barriers to participation; 

■ building partnerships between parents and professionals; 

■ being geographically and psychologically accessible; 

■ being flexible and resourceful; 

■ focusing on prevention without neglecting families' 
immediate concerns; and 

■ possessing relentless problem-solving capacity. 

Partnerships organize for successful action by developing (I) an 
infrastructure for program operations, ( 2 ) systems to organize intormation 
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and communication, ( 3 ) a process for determining program eligibility, and 
( 4 ) confidentiality protocols for sharing information. 

Successful partnerships address staffing challenges by creating 
an organizational culture that defines new relationships, eases staff 
transitions, and works to build a cohesive staff. 
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Chapter 6 



Maintaining Momentum in Collaboration 

H 0 C(i n pat 7 n ers h i p s s u i n th /v r com m it me nt to 

collaborative action? 

What techniques help maintain a partnership during periods of 
membership and leadership change? 

Hov' can partnerships deal vritli community controversy over 
s ch 00 1 ~ li liked St f a tegies ? 

Hoxv can staff vrorking in comprehensive strategies be supported 
and validated? 



OI>LABORA'nC)NS DO NO r SI RVIVK Wi rHOr'l' 'rHOl’GH'rFl L AND 
continual attention. Sustaining a partnership and the coniprehensi\ e 
strategies it promotes — requires flexibility and resourcefulness. 

Partners must meet regularly to communieate and to reexamine 
their goals in order to keep programs focused on a shared vision and 
connected to the communities they serve. Partners also must adapt to 
changes in membership, leadership, and funding. I'hey must support 
front-line staff members who work under stress. And they must respond 
to any eontroversv in the community related to eomprehcnsi\x strategies. 

d'his chapter examines issues and solutions in\’olved in sustain- 
ing strategies over time. 

How Can Partnerships Sustain Their Commitment to Collaborative Action? 



Long-lasting, productive partnerships suggest it s important to re\ie\\ 
and, if necessary, refocus — the partnership's vision regularly. A compre- 
* ensive partnership's vitality depends on its continuing ability to identify 
important is Mies and harness the creatix e energy ( t stakeholders in schools, 
in communitv agencies and organizations, and in the communits tor long- 
term change. Does the original vision still acciiratelx reflect commiinit\ 
conditions and concerns: Are the partnership's stiategies tor addressing 
these conditions still on track: What changes in funding sources and 
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levels, staffing, political support, or other factors have occurred or may 
occur within the partner agencies? What impact will these changes have 
on children and families and on the comprehensive strategies? 

Use public celebration.^ of your partnership’s accomplishments 
to keep interest in your partnership alive. Invite 
agencies and individuals whose idoas have been 
successful to turn their energy to new undertakings. 

Remember that many small successes fit into a larger 
strategy of strengthening a community — that creat- 
ing one safe intersection can lead to making an entire 
community safe for children. 

Partnerships need to be aware of new challenges and opportuni- 
ties. Is the police department beginning a program of community polic- 
ing that could build connections between community members and 
police? Are new highways being planned that will cut through the com- 
munity? Is the board of education planning to close a local school? Have 
sudden layoffs by a major employer put families under stress? How will 
these events affect the community — and how can your partnership 
attract new collaborators to help address them? 

Finding time to focus on future issues or to 
reflect on past progress is difficult when current 
activities demand immediate attention. Many part- 
nerships schedule special meetings two or three 
times a year that are devoted to assessing their 
progress, pace, and direction. Consider scheduling 
these meetings for an entire day or weekend, so 
participants arc not distracted by other obligations. 

During these periodic meetings, use the 
assessment and evaluation information that programs 
have collected to focus on measurable results. 7'his 
information can broaden the discussion by indicating 
issues that are not readily observable. For example, 
records may show a drop in participation at a coun- 
seling or health center, alerting partners to the need 
to find out why. 



Remember that many small 
successes fit into a larger strategy of 
strengthening an entire community. 



It can be hard to take time to focus 
on future issues or to reflect on past 
progress when current activities 
demand immediate attention. Many 
partnerships schedule special meetings 
two or three times a year that are 
devoted to assessing their program*s 
progress^ pacet and direction. 



Be sure to include all members of the partnership — not just a 
few leaders or a small committee of partners — in periodic focus groups, 
community forums, site-based meetings, or retreats to assess progress. 
Otherwise, your partnership may lose the support and voices of the 
children and families at its core. 
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A TitYiA fnr Agtion and aTimft for Reflection 



Agency directors, county commissioners, parents, program staff, and the policy board from 
one comprehensive partnership hold retreats at least twice a year to assess the progress 
and direction of their partnership toward agency and school reform and toward meeting 
its goals. At the retreats, all stakeholders reflect on issues that have surfaced during the 
last six months, such as staff turnover or changes in funding levels. They also consider 
trends, successes, new ideas, and concerns that families and staff bring to the table. The 
partners rarely need to implement major shifts in program direction because they 
maintain their connection to the community and responsiveness to its needs. At a recent 
retreat, the partners decided they had been so successful in meeting their initial goals that 
they would begin to tackle more challenging, broader problems in the school community. 

What Techniques Can Help Maintain a Partnership during Periods of Membership and 

Leadership Change? 



All partnerships eventually experience change among participating agen- 
cies, leaders, members of councils, and parent groups. Agency directors 
may move on to other positions, alliances with new agencies may form, or 
longtime leaders may choose to leave. Within programs, some attrition 
among parents, committee members, and volunteers is also inevitable 
(for a discussion of staff turnover, sec (chapter 5). 

(Change within your partnership need not be disruptive it your 
strategies arc designed to accommodate it. Successful partnerships use 
the following techniques to accommodate change: 

Involve a large number of individuals in leadership* Working 
by consensus from the inception ot a partnership prevents 
factions from developing among agencies or individuals; shared 
leadership ensures that many partners understand their organi- 
zational history and that the partnership does not depend on 
any one person or agency. 

Use structured orientation sessions or mentoring systems to 
ease new partners into their roles* One school-linked program 
holds monthly seminars to explain the partnership’s vision and 
design to new volunteers, partnership members, parents, staff, 
interested community members, and agency personnel. 1 his 
system orients new participants and also keeps the 
community informed. 
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Mentorin g Systems Ease New Partners into New Roles 



One highly effective school-linked partnership had experienced a complete turnover of 



agency executives by its third year. Partners found it was necessary to invest a large 
amount of time and energy to orient new directors during these leadership transitions. 
But because the partnership had established a truly collaborative operating style, the 
effectiveness and continuity of the effort were not interrupted. 

The same school-linked partnership found that changeovers in middle management 
within participating agencies did not happen as smoothly as those at the executive 
level. To improve these transitions, the partnership's governing council created a “buddy 
system*’ to orient new middle managers working with the partnership. Established 
I members were asked to mentor new members for several months. The new system 
[ minimized the time it took new members to become productive. 



How Can Partnerships Deal With Community Controversy over School- 
linked Strategies? 



When they are kept informed about program progress and acti\ itics, most 
parents, community members, local officials, and agency directors sup- 
port comprehensive strategies. Even so, comprehensive strategies can 
provoke contro\ersy in some communities. 



more holistic activities, such as health care and human services. 

Your partnership can reduce the chance of controv ersy through 
proactive efforts to communicate with community members through the 
following actions: 



Reach out to your critics. Bring them to see the program. 
Listen to their concerns and answer thc'ir questions openly. 
Provide opportunities for them to contribute to decisionmaking. 

Develop good written communication. An inexpensive news- 
letter that clearly highlights short, positive news items is an 
effective way to tell the story of your partnership. It should 
cf'nvey the partnership's vision and mission in easy-to-undcr- 
stand language. Print the newsletter in English and any other 
major languages spoken in the community. Distribute it widely 



Such controversy is usually caused by misinformation and 



misunderstandings. Some community members may think that these 
programs dilute the primary instructional mission of schools and insist 
that education funds should not be diverted from academics to support 
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— to parents, business owners, religious leaders, community 
advocates, and agency representatives. 

Designate a spokesperson who is easily accessible and can 
provide a consistent response to questions, 'lb prevent the 
community from receiving incorrect information from an un- 
informed source, designate one person to answer inquiries from 
reporters and other sources and to speak at public gatherings. 
However, do not inhibit other partners from talking openly 
about the strategies in the community. 

Keep participants well informed. Parents and community 
members are part of an information grapevine flowing with 
news. They can promote and describe the 
program through word of mouth, which is 
perhaps the best publicity a program can 
have. Nurture this unofficial flow of posi- 
tive information by being sure parents and 
community members are involved in all 
phases of the effort and by keeping them 
informed about current activities. 

Keep local leaders informed Community 
leaders, including elected officials, should 
know about the partnership's progress 
because they may need to answer questions 
from the media or concerned constituents. 

Newsletters are one effecti\'c communications tool, but personal 
contact and invitations to visit program sites make a more last- 
ing impression on policymakers. Hold open house events to 
brief officials and to provide an opportunity for parents and 
community members to interact with policymakers. 

Make good communication a priority. Designate a trouble- 
shooter for each program within the comprehensive partnership 
— the program coordinator or another staff person — who will 
keep information flowing and address any internal misunder- 
standings. Matters as simple as receiving copies of meeting 
minutes can take on significance if individuals or agencies sense 
there is unecjual access to information and decisionmaking 
among partners. 'The troubleshooters can confront these 
brewing tensions and prevent them from erupting into 
public controversies. 



Parents and community members are 
part of a community grapevine 
flowing with news,They can promote 
and defend the program throu gh 
word of moutht which is perhaps the 
best publicity a program can have. 
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Disseminate pertinent data from assessments and evaiua- 
tions. Share details on how your strategies have improved aca- 
demic performance, school attendance, student health, or other 
conditions. Compare the costs to what it would cost the commu- 
nity if the comprehensive strategies were not available. Keep 
this information updated and available to use in presentations, 
newsletters, meetings, and press releases. 

Share The Bottom Line: S how That Programs Are Cost Effective and Get Results 

In New Jersey, 42 School-based Youth Service Centers offer supports and oppor- 
tunities for children and youth to help. them graduate from school and lead healthy 
lives. Students can drop in at the centers or be referred by teachers, parents, or the 
courts. Last year, the state-funded program reduced pregnancy at one high school from 
20 to two cases a year.The centers spend $200 a year on each child or youth who 
participates, while Aid to Families with Dependent Children spends approximately 
$9,500 a year to support a teenage mother and one child. 

in i 992 Vermont expanded its home visiting service by introducing a Success by 
Six program to reach every family In the state with a preschool child. Home visits are 
conducted by school nurses and by staff from pareut/child centers and health depart- 
ments. The program resuited in a marked decrease in the number of child abuse victims 
in the state during a two-year period, including a 17 percent decrease in abuse of 
children between birth and age six. 



How Can Staff Working in Comprehensive Strategies Be Supported and Validated? 



School-linked comprehensive strategies are fortunate to attract staff who 
arc hard-working, optimistic, and committed to working with children 
and families. Yet several factors can create stress for these key players, 
making it essential to provide them support. These factors include: 

■ dedicated staff at all levels — agency professionals, teachers, 
principals, receptionists, and other school support staff — 
fre(|uently take on too much work and responsibility; 

■ comprehensive strategies, like any new, innovati\e approach, 
involve change and uncertainty; and 
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■ language, assumptions, and practices vary among and within 
agencies and including schools. Staff who have relocated to a 
comprehensive program from other agencies may feel like 
outsiders in a new culture, especially if the program site is a 
school whose environment may seem insular and resistant to 
outside influence. Differences in organizational culture may 
create friction among staff from various agencies who are placed 
ti V ther at a new site. 

In an environment of uncertainty or change, partners will feel 
more comfortable if they understand which elements of the program they 
can influence. Include front-line staff in the partnership’s 
decisionmaking and other events, so they feel informed and empowered. 

Communication also helps alleviate the tensions caused by 
cultural differences. If staff can come together in 

support groups or meetings to discuss their insights. Open communication alleviates 
philosophies, and methods of working with children 

and families, they are more likely to bridge the differ- the tensions created by cultural 
ences in their organizational cultures and work 

together smoothly. differences. 

Cultivate open lines of communication 
among all levels of staff — from the front lines to the director’s office 
and among partner agencies so all staff know that their concerns are 
heard and that they will have help in handling problems. Take time to 
convene staff in support groups, meetings, and conferences where they 
can communicate with their partners. And encourage program administra- 
tors within the partnership to listen to staff at every level and to make 
communication a priority. 
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Learning Opportunities 



As your partnership works to sustain its momentum, remember to pause 
periodically to reflect on the progress and direction of your effort. Many 
partnerships schedule “retreats” several times a year. In a retreat, part- 
ners set aside a block of time (from half day to a long weekend) away 
from the usual business location to renew their commitment to the strate- 
gies. A retreat does not require a long trip or a fancy location, but it does 
require attention to people and to issues. In a retreat, partners often: 

■ schedule time for small groups of stakeholders to get to know 
each other personally; 

■ bring along new partners to deepen their understanding of the 
history and commitment of the partnership; 

■ work intensively on specific issues facing the partnership, to 
bring disagreements to the surface and develop consensus; 

■ form responses to changes in leadership, funding, and 
community issues; and 

■ develop and practice skills in shared decisionmaking and group 
leadership so that changes in a partnership’s membership don’t 
threaten continuity. 



Summary 



I'he qualities that make school-linked strategies effective — collabora- 
tion, creativity and openness to change — also help partnerships main- 
tain strength and momentum. As partners become more adept at tackling 
challenges, the partnership becomes increasingly effective and efficient. 
The satisfaction of crafting productive, responsive strategics for children 
and families helps move a partnership forward. Specific techniques that 
also maintain a partnership’s vitality include revisiting shared goals, 
supporting staff, and dealing with controversy. 
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Appendix A 



PAdoral Support fnr Link< between Schools a n d C omprehensive Strate g ies 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) of 1994 provides 
children in targeted assistance schools a portion ofTitle I funds if other public and private 
sources do not meet a variety of needs including basic medical equipment, eyeglasses and 
hearing aids; compensation for a school-linked services coordinator; development and 
training for parents in identifying and meeting the comprehensive needs of their children; 
and professional development for teachers, pupil services personnel, and other staff. 

Title XI of ESEA allows local school districts the flexibility to reallocate up to 5 
percent of the funds they receive under ESEA to programs of school-linked comprehen- 
sive services. Districts must submit a separate application to use ESEA funds in this way. 

The Goals 2000: Educate America Act recognizes and supports the need for a more 
comprehensive approach by providing resources to states and communities to develop 
and implement comprehensive education reforms aimed at helping all students reach 
challenging standards for academic achievement and occupational skills. The law ad- 
dresses school readiness; school completion; competency in challenging subject matter; 
science and mathematics achievement; literacy; safe, disciplined, and drug-free schools; 
and parental participation. Goals 2000 asks states and local education agencies to create 
broad-based planning groups that include educators; parents; business leaders; and 
representatives of health, community, and human service agencies. 

The Family Preservation and Support Program provides funding for states to 
improve the well-being of vulnerable children and their families, particularly those 
experiencing or at risk of abuse and neglect. States are encouraged to use the program 
as a catalyst for establishing a continuum of coordinated integrated, culturally relevant, 
and family focused services. Activities range from preventive efforts that develop strong 
families to intervention services for families in crisis. 

The Head Start Program, as reauthorized in 1994, funds state collaboration project 
grants that help build early childhood systems and access to comprehensive services as 
well as supports for low-income children in every state. 

Even Start, administered by the U.S. Department of Education, provides federal “glue 
money” for local collaborative efforts to improve family literacy through early childhood 
education, parenting education, adult basic education, and parent-child interactions. The 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1994 contains provisions that suggest col- 
laboration between Even Start, Head Start, and Title I efforts. 

Safe and Drug-Free Schools and Communities, administered by the Department of 
Education, supports comprehensive strategies that include drug prevention curricula and 
programs linking schools and communities. 
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Ordering Information 

Copies of this guidebook are available from the Regional Educational Laboratories, which arc supported by 
contracts with the U.S. Department of Education, Office of Educational Research and Improvement. 



Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Inc. 
(AEL) 

1031 Quarrier Street 
PO Box 1348 

Charleston, \VV 25325-1348 

(800) 624-9120 or (304) 347-0400, Fax: (304) 347-0487 

email: aelinfo@ael.org 

Internet: http://www.ael.org 

States Served: KY, TN, V.^, WV 

Mid-Atlantic Laboratory for Student Success 
(LSS) 

Temple University 

Center for Human Development and Education 
933 Ritter Annex, 13th and Cecil B. Moore Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19122 

(800) 892-5550 or (215) 204-3030, Fax: (215) 204-5130 
email: lss@vm.temple.edu 

Internet: http://www.temple.edU/department.s/LS.S/ 
States Served: DC, DE, MD, NJ, PA 

Mid-continent Regional Educational 
Laboratory (McREL) 

2550 ,S. Parker Road, Suite 500 

Aurora, CO 80014 -1678 

(.303) 337-0990, Fax: (303) 337-3005 

email: info@mcrel.org 

Internet: http://www.mcrel.org 

.States .Served: CO, KS, MO, NE, ND, SD, WV 

North Central Regional Educational 
Laboratory (NCREL) 

1900 Spring Road, Suite 300, 

Oak Brook, IL 60521-1480 
(708) 571-4700, Fax: (708)571-4716 
email: info@iicrel.org 

Internet: http://www.ncrcl.org/ncrcl/ncrcl.html 
States Served: lA, IL, IN, MI, MN, OH, WI 

Northeast and Islands Regional Educational 
Laboratory at Brown University (NE/I LAB) 

144 Wayland Avenue 

Providence, R1 02906 

(401) 274-9548, Fax: (401 ) 421-7650 

email: LAB@brovvn.edu 

Internet: http://www.lab.brown.edu 

.States .Served: C/\\ MA, ME, NH, NY, PR, RI, 

VI, V'r 

ERIC 



Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
(NWREL) 

101 SW Main .Street, .Suite 500 
Portland, OR 97204 -3212 

(503) 275-9500 or (800) .547-6.W9, Fax: (503) 27.5-9489 
email: info@nwrel.org 
Internet: http://www.nwrcl.org 
States .Served: AK, ID, MT, OR, WA 

Pacific Region Educational Laboratory 
(PREL) 

828 Fort .Street .Mall, .Suite 500 
Honolulu, HI 96813-4321 
(808) 533-6000, Fax: (808) 553-7599 
email: askprel@prel.hawaii.edu 
Internet: http://prel-oahu-l.prcl.hawaii.edu/ 

States Served: American .Samoa, Commonwealth 
of the Northern Mariana Islands, Federated 
States of Micronesia, Guam, Hawaii, Republic of 
the Marshall Islands, Republic of Palau 

SouthEastern Regional Vision for Education 
(SERVE) 

PO Box 5367 
Greensboro, NC 27435 

(910) 3.54-321 1 or (800) 755-3277, Fax: (910) 3.54-3268 
email: info @scrvc.org 
Internet: http://www.scrvc.org 
States Served: AL, FL, G.V, MS, NC, SC 

Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory (SEDL) 

21 1 East .Seventh .Street 
Austin, TX 78701 

(512) 476-6861, Fax: (512) 476-2286 
email: jpollard@scdl.org 
Internet: http://www.scdl.org 
States .Served: AR, L.A, \M, OK, TX 

WestEd 

7.50 Harrison Street 
.San I'rancisco, C,\ 94107-1242 
(415) 565-.5()0(), I'ax: (415) 565-.5012 
email: tross@wcstcd.org 
Internet: http://w\\\v. wcsrccl.org 
.States .Served: G.\, W’, I 'T 
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